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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XL.—RICHARD MARSH, THE KING’S TRAINER 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Tuey are fortunate men who are able successfully to carry on as a 
profession a sport to which, had they been amateurs to whom money 
was no object, it would have been their delight to devote themselves. 
Richard Marsh affords a case in point. He was fond of horses as 
a boy, so much so that it seemed impossible he could pass his exist- 
ence without close connection with them; and it is certain that his 
choice of a walk in life was a wise one, for he has been exceptionally 
successful in every phase, as flat-race jockey, ’cross-country horseman, 
and finally in his present position. To have charge of the King’s 
horses is the highest honour and distinction a trainer can achieve ; 
and that Richard Marsh was eminently qualified for the work the 
record of successes gained by bearers of the Royal Colours suffi- 
ciently proves, two Derbys, various other classic races, an Ascot 
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Cup, and other notable events having been won by His Majesty’s 
horses under their present custodian's charge before and since his 
accession to the throne. 

Richard Marsh is descended from a good old Kentish yeoman 
family. His father was a prosperous farmer, and it may be added 
that one of his uncles, General George Marshall, a soldier who made a 
mark in his profession, was recognised as a man of highly artistic 
taste and capacity. When only fourteen years of age he painted 
admirable miniatures of his father and mother, now in the posses- 
sion of his nephew at Egerton House. The likenesses are said to 
be excellent, and the style of the work shows that had he taken up 
art as a profession his prospects of success would have been great. 


SADDLE-ROOM, EGERTON HOUSE 


Young Richard's father, however, was a sportsman, a regular 
follower of hounds, and it was the boy’s ambition to go out hunting. 
“*Some people get to ride quicker than others,” as he very truly 
remarks, for in fact some people never get to ride at all. Evidently 
he was one that not only got to ride quickly, but to ride particularly 
well; for a friend of his father, Captain Smith, having a horse entered 
for a race at Dover in 1867, asked Dick’s father whether he would 
let the boy have the mount. It is probable that in any case Dick 
Marsh would have drifted into a ‘‘ horsey” profession, but this Dover 
race may be said practically to have marked out his career. The 
horse was Manrico, who had won the Lincolnshire Handicap as a 
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four-year-old in 1863. He was in at Dover with 8st. 71b. Dick 
at the time weighed 5st. 31b., so that he had to put up a large 
amount of extra weight ; but the little boy won, doing his work in such 
excellent style as to make a decided impression on one of the specta- 
tors who happened to be present. This was none other than 
Captain Machell, who made inquiries about Dick, told his father 
that he was obviously cut out for a jockey, and suggested that he 
should go to Newmarket and follow the calling for which he was so 
decidedly fitted. 

Thus it was that Dick Marsh found his way to the headquarters 
of the Turf. He was quick to learn and to put in practice the 
knowledge and skill he acquired, and in 1869 we find him at Ascot 
winning the New Stakes on Temple from thirteen opponents. The 
three previous winners were the famous horses Achievement, Lady 
Elizabeth, and Belladrum. There were great jockeys in those 
days: Fordham was in his prime, Wells, Aldcroft—famous for the 
Aldcroft rush—Tom Cannon, John Osborne, Tom Chaloner, the 
Snowdens, Tom French, Custance, and others, to beat whom meant 
much. On an animal called Paté Marsh won a number of races, 
one at Bedford in which he beat Formosa, winner of the Two 
Thousand, One Thousand, Oaks, and Leger. Templar, a brother of 
Temple, Bonnie Katie, dam of several good winners, and others, 
afforded him opportunity for the exercise of his art. After two 
years with Captain Machell, however, Dick’s father and mother 
went to live at Epsom, where he joined them, and it was with horses 
trained by Sherwood and Reeves that he was chiefly occupied. 

He had been putting on weight to an extent which it was seen 
must clearly curtail his possibilities as a flat-race jockey, and as a 
consequence he took to riding over a country, with certainly un- 
diminished success. In 1871 we find him winning the Great Sefton 
Steeplechase on The Nun, his residence at this time having been 
Bourton-on-the-Water, for he had formed new associations, with 
Weever, who trained at Bourton-on-the-Hill—the stables now 
occupied by Sir Charles Nugent—and one or two other trainers 
whose places were within easy reach, so that he could school the 
horses and ride gallops. After a time he returned to Sutton, near 
Epsom, which was his head-quarters during most of the early years 
in which he occupied so prominent a position as a steeplechase 
jockey. 

One of the horses with which he was associated soon after he 
had taken up his residence in Surrey was Jackal, who had been a 
hot favourite for the Stewards’ Cup, but had constantly disappointed 
his friends, for the reason that he would not try. Jackal was the 
property of Captain Fry, now one of the directors of Kempton Park, 
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and so little was thought of him that he was on offer for £60, at 
which modest price no one was anxious to buy him. Marsh used 
to ride him as a hack, and one day he was on the Downs when 
three or four horses were having a good gallop over hurdles. As 
they passed him Jackal evinced a disposition to jump in. His 
rider indulged him, and so well did he go that on two or three 
mornings afterwards Marsh gave him a little practice, and then 
asked Lord Marcus Beresford, who had a number of horses in train- 
ing at Epsom with Jack Jones, to try the recruit. In this gallop 
Marsh himself rode a very useful hurdler called Dervish, Jones was 
on Jackal, and there were two or three others in the spin. Dervish 
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led over the last hurdle but one, and seemed to be having things 
his own way, when Jackal flashed past him, and would have 
cantered home but that he took off too soon at the last flight and 
turned a somersault. He had done more than enough, however, 
to show that he was something out of the common, and Marsh put 
him into the Maiden Hurdle Race at Croydon, which he made out 
was nothing short of a good thing for him. 

The race was the first of the day, set for 12.30, and there were 
two great questions to be settled: how much to have on, and where 
to get the money, for of that commodity at the time Marsh had 
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very little. He was determined, nevertheless, to have as big a dash 
as possible, so before setting off for Woodside he confided his watch 
to the care of a friend with instructions to go to town, borrow as 
much as he could on it, and back Jackal at the ‘“ Lists’ which 
were in those days a medium of speculation. He managed some 
other bets on the course, obtaining a nice price; for though the 
Epsom division, whose presence would doubtless very materially 
have shortened the odds, knew all about Jackal, they seemed to have 
forgotten that he was running. They had done so, in fact, and it 
was only when they returned from the morning’s work on the 
Downs, and were reading the papers, that they noticed Jackal in 
the first race. There was no train which would enable them to 
reach Croydon in time, so they mounted their hacks, galloped over 
to the course, and arrived just in time to see Marsh coming up the 
hill by himself, winning in a canter. 

This, of course, sent up Jackal’s value. So highly did Marsh 
esteem the horse that he put him into the big hurdle race at 
Auteuil, and was much distressed when Captain Fry wrote to him 
to say that he would not risk the journey. The price had gone 
up to 1,500 guineas, at which figure Marsh strongly recom- 
mended Mr. Hector Baltazzi to buy Jackal, as he was certain the 
horse had a great chance in Paris; and finally Marsh, determined 
not to be baulked, undertook all responsibility of the journey. 
Mr. Baltazzi had in the race an animal of his own, called Duke of 
Cambridge, which he was to ride himself and much fancied; but 
Marsh’s judgment was correct, for Jackal won from the Duke of 
Hamilton's Sir John, Duke of Cambridge third. Afterwards 
Mr. Baltazzi gave 2,000 guineas for Jackal, and for this owner 
Marsh soon after went to train privately at Six Mile Bottom, where 
he had a string of really good horses in his stable. One National 
trial included Defence, Disturbance, Weathercock, Jackal, Daniel, 
and Loriot, Mr. Thomas having been summoned to ride Defence, 
and he won from Jackal, Marsh up, and Daniel, ridden by Marsh’s 
brother-in-law, Mr. D. Thirlwell. 

Marsh himself has ridden in eleven Nationals, but never got 
nearer than third, a position which he occupied on Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s Thornfield in 1882. On this horse he had won the big 
hurdle races at Croydon and Sandown, and half a mile from home 
in the National, or little more than that distance, he had made up 
his mind that Thorntield could not be beaten; but the horse did not 
quite get the course, and, tiring rapidly, finished a bad third to 
Seaman. Some of his mounts in the great race were on quite 
hopeless animals, one of the worst having been Lord Conyngham’s 
Derby Day. This was really a hurdle-race horse, and on the whole 
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his rider was rather surprised that he should have got safely over 
five or six fences. 

One of the happiest events of Marsh’s life was his connection 
with the late Duke of Hamilton. He had occasionally worn the 
cerise, French grey sleeves and cap, in France, and had been 
promised that if the Duke ever raced in England he should have 
the horses. The Duke did come to race in England, and the asso- 
ciation was a most agreeable and successful one; though, of course, 
there were failures and disappointments, as will invariably happen. 
It was in the Duke of Hamilton's colours that Marsh won a number 
of races on The Bear, a really good animal, but lacking in cour- 
age—a quality in which assuredly his rider was never deficient. 


MR. RICHARD MARSH ON SCOT GUARD, WINNER OF THE KEMPION AND 
SANDOWN INTERNATIONAL HURDLE RACES 


Nothing vexed him more than losing a race when he had told the 
Duke that he might bet. On one occasion he had advised his 
patron to have a monkey on Mont Valerien at Croydon. This was 
an animal who wanted a lot of riding, for it was his habit to jump 
off with his head in the air and dash recklessly along over or into the 
first few fences until he had settled down a bit; but Marsh thought 
he was growing steadier and that he could not lose, backing the 
horse himself for £75. Mont Valerien, however, was in one of his 
most wayward moods, and after ‘‘ rooting” two or three of 
the jumps came down heavily at the next. When Marsh was able 
to pick himself up the others were three fences ahead; but he 
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scrambled back into the saddle, set off in pursuit, one or two of 
the leaders came to grief, and gradually overtaking the others, he 
won comfortably. 

The Duke was accustomed to make up his mind quickly. In 
early days he came across Marsh in the paddock at Kempton one 
afternoon and asked him what he had there. He replied that he had 
brought two good horses, and that they would both win. ‘‘ How 
much do you want for them?” was the Duke’s inquiry, and he 
bought the pair, giving a thousand guineas for Bolero, who won good 
races at Leicester, Liverpool, Sandown, and elsewhere, besides his 
race on the day in question. Another of Marsh’s purchases turned 
out well, though he bought the animal under a misapprehension. 
This was Jannock, a son of Brown Bread and White Heather. He 
won a poor little selling hurdle race from three bad animals at 
Manchester when he struck Marsh as being fat, and he got him for 
100 guineas. Taking him home, it appeared that he had been mis- 
taken as to the horse’s condition; he was a round-barrelled horse, 
and really well forward; but nevertheless Marsh liked him. Seeing 
him in the stable one day, the Duke asked what was going to be 
done with him, and replied ‘‘ Nonsense! ”’ when told that Jannock 
was to be kept for Auteuil. So well did he progress, however, that 
next year he was sent for the big hurdle race, and in Mr. D. Thirl- 
well’s hands won it easily from Lord Lurgan’s Playfair, Mr. George 
Lambton up. At this time most of the runners were English 
horses, the seven other starters including Too Good, Mr. H. Beas- 
ley; Roquefort, Mr. E. P. Wilson; Bolero, Mr. Shirley; Agenda, 
Benson ; and Theophrastus, C. Skelton. 

Amongst Marsh’s other lucky purchases was The Sinner, 
whom he bought as a three-year-old for 300 guineas, at the same 
time taking The Gloaming as a yearling for 350. The latter he 
sold to Robert Peck for 2,000 guineas. The Sinner was one of the 
best ‘chasers ever known—a big, commanding horse, who carried 
all before him, and was only beaten on one occasion, in circum- 
stances quite inexplicable. As a five-year-old he won all his seven 
races in the colours of Mr. R. Craig, for whom Marsh had gone to 
train, taking the Lordship Farm stables. Next year the horse secured 
six consecutive races, winning each time in a canter, and came out 
for a seventh at the Manchester meeting, a Hunters’ Flat. He 
frightened away everything but an animal called Kilmeague, a 
moderate four-year-old belonging to Mr. J. Gubbins, and what was 
thought of his chance is shown by the fact that 20 to 1 was laid on 
The Sinner. It was his last race of the season, and Marsh told 
Mr. D. Thirlwell, who was riding, to ‘‘ give him a show and just see 
how far he could win.” When they had gone about half-way The 
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Sinner simply collapsed. ‘‘It was like sticking a pin in an air 
balloon,” to use Marsh’s simile, and Kilmeague cantered home at his 
leisure. The tragedy arose from the fact that a well-known baronet, 
who was betting high in those days and had lost heavily the previous 
afternoon, left instructions with a commissioner to get the money 
back on The Sinner. Naturally, the backer must have anticipated a 
short price, but he cannot have supposed he would have had to lay 
1,000 to 50 on several times, and the business must have been done 
with much adroitness in view of the fact that the market was so 
little disturbed. We are talking of a time rather more than twenty 
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years ago, but during the intervening period there have been 
enormous changes in the Ring, and nowadays the investment of a 
very small sum has the effect of reducing the price frequently to an 
absurd extent. What was wrong with The Sinner has never been 
ascertained ; he went back to his stable, ate a bucket of mash, and 
showed no symptom of any indisposition. Marsh thinks it may have 
been some sudden attack corresponding to what in human beings is 
known as a stitch in the side: it is, at any rate, one of the mischiefs 
to which horses are liable, and which probably on occasions helps to 
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give backers a very nasty knock. The Sinner was sold for 2,500 
guineas, a nice profit on the 300 originally paid for him. 

A steeplechase jockey never gets through his career without 
some baddish falls, and in the old days at Bromley, Kingsbury, 
Streatham, and West Drayton, there was some roughish riding. One 
of the worst accidents Marsh ever had was at Kingsbury on a run- 
away brute belonging to Ben Land. Nothing could stop this animal, 
and it was one of the worst possible places if a jockey could not keep 
in the course. The track was so high above the adjoining road that 
omnibuses which were waiting for passengers did not quite reach to 
the top of the hedge which bounded thecourse. The brute took pos- 
session of Marsh, went at this hedge, clean over it and the vehicles 
on the other side, coming down heavily in the road, and, of course, 
knocking his jockey completely out. Whilst he lay there the sym- 
pathetic crowd which immediately surrounded him took the oppor- 
tunity of helping themselves to his whip, pin, and even his spurs. 

Another bad fall was at Bromley, on Derby Day, several runners 
closing in on him at the last hurdle. There was one serious smash 
also at Cheltenham. Marsh, on Furley, had reached the hurdle 
before the brook when the horse whipped right round and ran down 
the flight ; some of the others coming on caught him broadside and 
sent him spinning, the result being a broken arm and a broken 
collar bone. But, painful as the memory of this is, there are 
some pleasant recollections connected with it. Lord Fitzhardinge, 
‘*The Giant,” with characteristic kindness had the wounded 
jockey taken to his carriage and driven to Berkeley Castle, having 
dispatched a message to his attendant medical man to be in wait- 
ing. Most unfortunately this surgeon was away, and Marsh had to 
remain all night with his arm unset and the collar bone taking its 
chance. But everyone was so kind to him that he retains the most 
agreeable memories of the evening. Two of the earl’s daughters 
were at home, and endeavoured to make him forget his sufferings by 
alternately reading him chapters from “‘ Handley Cross,” in the hope 
that Mr. Jorrocks would afford him consolation. Next day the 
doctor arrived, but it was more than a week before he could be 
removed from his comfortable quarters. 

Marsh's career is so full of interest that it is necessary to cut 
short the ‘cross-country side of it and come to the flat-race horses. 
One of the first with which he made his mark was Ossian, the 
property of the Duke of Hamilton, and the trainer declares that he 
was a better horse than people imagined, for he was supposed to be 
far below the class of Leger winners. Like many other good animals, 
he would not go in front, and if there was nothing to bring him 
along did not show his form. He lost a little caste when Tristan 
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beat him a neck at Goodwood, though Tristan did big things, if one 
cannot quite say great things; for between big and great in this 
connection there is a difference. There was an excuse here, how- 
ever: Ossian had run the day previously against one opponent and 
had been driven hard to overcome the indisposition just referred to; 
had he been kept fresh instead of being subjected to this trying race, 
he would doubtless have beaten the distinguished son of Hermit. 
However, he was expected to win the Leger, and fulfilled anticipation. 

Everyone who has had much experience of racing—it might 
almost be said everyone who has had a little experience—knows 
how the best of good things have failed at times to come off; and 
the Cambridgeshire, which Medicus did not win, is an example. It 
was confidently believed that in this son of Joskin and Therapeutics 
the Duke of Hamilton had about as good a thing as ever was known ; 
and the opinion had not been arrived at hastily. Medicus was tried 
with Vibration over the Rowley Mile at 10lb. soon after Vibration 
had for the second time carried off the Chesterfield Cup at Good- 
wood. To make sure, he was again tried, Across the Flat, with good 
tackle, and, to make assurance trebly sure, for the third time he was 
galloped over the old Cambridgeshire course. After this it was felt 
that there could be no possible mistake—that if all went well with the 
horse he could not be beaten. At this time Marsh had alittle doubt 
about the integrity of one or two of his boys, and having the care of 
favourites for big betting races as the Cambridgeshire was a quarter 
of a century since is anxious work. In order that there might be 
nothing wrong, the Duke and Marsh used to feed the horse them- 
selves, giving him corn from a bin carefully kept locked in the 
trainer’s smoking-room. He was delivered at the post as fit and well 
as possible, and started at 7 to 4, the hottest favourite that up to that 
time had ever been known for the chief handicap of the Houghton 
Meeting. As history records, the race fell to Bendigo, notwithstand- 
ing that Luke who rode him altogether failed to keep him straight, 
and allowed him indeed to yaw about all over the course. Medicus 
did not run badly, finishing third, but that of course was not what 
had been anticipated—the truth seems to be that the horse was a 
rogue. 

Marsh went home in a melancholy frame of mind, and was 
sitting in his room disconsolate when the Duke came to the window. 
““We should have had a great night if the horse had won,” he 
cheerily said, ‘‘and so we will have it all the same as he hasn’t!” 
Two or three friends were asked to dinner, including Peter Wilkin- 
son, whose name will doubtless be known to not a few readers, and 
the party did their best to console themselves till daylight next 
morning. Some horses were to be tried at seven o’clock, and about 
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six the Duke rose to go home and re-fill his cigar case, punctually 
turning up on the heath an hour later to see the gallop. 

Ossian’s Leger was something in the nature of a surprise to the 
owner. He was not a good-looking animal, being flat-sided and 
sickle-hocked ; indeed, the Duke had a poor opinion of him, and 
when speaking of him to Marsh used to call him ‘ your horse.” 
But the stable had a good race over the Leger nevertheless. At 
Goodwood the year before, the Duke, meeting Marsh in the paddock, 
said that he had just seen Lord Bradford taking 10,000 to 100 about 
something of his for next year’s Leger, and he asked Marsh if it 
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would be worth while to have a fancy bet of the same character. 
Marsh approved, the Duke took it for himself, and on reflection the 
trainer said he would like a similar wager if it were obtainable. It 
was not, but the Duke kindly said, ‘‘ Never mind, you are on 2,000 
to nothing if he wins!’’ Ossian won the Sussex Stakes at Good- 
wood, there being also Blue Grass from the same stable in the race. 
Tom Cannon rode the latter, Watts was on Ossian, and when put up 
Tom Cannon asked Marsh which of the two would win. ‘It just 
depends which is the better jockey, you or Watts,” was the reply. 
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Tom Cannon won a head. Miss Jummy, who secured the One 
Thousand and Oaks in 1886, was another of Marsh’s classic winners, 
and in 1887 the late Duke of Devonshire’s horses went to Lordship 
Farm. There was nothing of much note about them at the time, 
but subsequently—in 18g0—he won the Hunt Cup with Morion, the 
Gold Cup next year, and the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood in 1890 
and 1892 with a beautiful chestnut horse called Marvel. 

Early in the nineties Marsh was summoned to London by Lord 
Marcus Beresford, and on arrival was told that the Prince of Wales 
wished to send his horses, which had previously been trained at 
Kingsclere, to Newmarket. It is needless to say that Marsh was 
intensely gratified by the compliment; but, knowing little of Royal 
Commands in those days, he replied that, much as he should delight 
in doing what was suggested, he must ask the Duke of Hamilton’s 
permission. In characteristic terms (for Lord Marcus is fluent and 
imaginative) the position was explained to Marsh. He had to meet 
the Duke that evening, told him of the offer which had been made 
and of his reply, to which the Duke rejoined: ‘“‘ Good Heavens, you 
never said that!” The Prince, it may be added, heard of the 
incident and referred to it in conversation with the kindness never 
lacking in His Majesty, telling Marsh that he had been quite right 
to consult so kind a friend as the Duke had always been before 
undertaking any new duties. The late Baron de Hirsch’s horses 
came from Kingsclere with the Prince of Wales’s, Watercress and 
La Fléche being in the string. This latter, I believe, has the 
reputation of being bad-tempered in the paddocks, but she was the 
kindest and the nicest of mares when in training, and of course an 
extraordinarily good animal. Well as she did, in some respects she 
was unfortunate. When she met Orme in the Eclipse Stakes, and 
also when she ran against him at Goodwood, she was not herself, 
or she would in all probability, Marsh is convinced, have added to 
her winnings. He tried her to give Watercress 14lb., she beat him 
easily four lengths, and going on to Goodwood he won a race carry- 
ing gst. 12lb. Readers may calculate with what weight La Fléche 
would have been successful. 

How eagerly Marsh was hoping for something worthy to carry 
the Royal Colours need scarcely be said. In the autumn of 1894 
Persimmon arrived at Newmarket, and, as was natural, immensely 
took the trainer’s fancy. He had won good races for the Prince 
with Florizel II, the elder son of St. Simon and Perdita II, who 
as a four-year-old had only once been beaten in eight attempts, 
and that was when fourth for the Cesarewitch, well up, carrying 9 st. 
and giving the winner, an animal of his own age, 32 1b. Next spring 
Persimmon, the first time he had his clothes off, was tried with a 
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useful plater called Rags, who had been employed, after winning a 
couple of races, in telling Marsh something about his youngsters. 
He was asked to give her 2st. 7]b., which he did with the most 
ridiculous ease. When he made his first appearance at Ascot in the 
Coventry Stakes it was natural that he should start favourite, 
and he won in a canter. Before Goodwood he had been tried quite 
as good as Ugly at even weights, so that in the Goodwood race it 
was again natural that 2 to 1 should have been freely laid upon him. 
His only other appearance as a two-year-old was in the Middle Park 
Plate, and it was no discredit to him to be beaten by St. Frusquin 
and Omladina in any circumstances, notwithstanding which Marsh 
still declares that Persimmon ought never to have run. He had 


EGERTON HOUSE FROM THE PADDOCKS 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


been coughing not long before the Houghton Meeting, but seemed 
to have got all right again, and had done well in a gallop, which, 
however, probably led to his defeat. It took too much out of him 
after his recent indisposition, and his trainer believes that he left his 
race on the heath. 

Next spring he was supposed to be right enough, but when 
galloped before the Two Thousand it seemed that appearances were 
deceptive, and he was struck out of the race, to arrive at Epsom fit 
and well, with the result that racing history records. There was 
nothing else particularly good in the stable at this time, but he had 
given a great deal of weight to Safety Pin, Courtier, and one or two 
others, doing enough to show that he was fit and well. St. Frusquin, 
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however, had made a great reputation by the ease with which he had 
won the Two Thousand Guineas; there is always, moreover, a 
feeling of doubt about an animal who has not fulfilled his engage- 
ments, and the Derby was Persimmon’s first race of the year, the 
consequence being that 5 to I was laid against him, 13 to 8 on 
St. Frusquin; but amid a scene of enthusiasm which has never been 
equalled at Epsom Persimmon won by a neck. In the Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes at Newmarket his attempt to give St. Frusquin 3 lb. 
was a failure, but he won his other two races, the Leger and the 
Jockey Club Stakes, the three events yielding £19,515; and as the 
second horse in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes receives £1,000 in 
addition to £200 to the nominator, his three-year-old winnings, it 
will be seen, were in reality considerably over £20,000, second 
money not being included in these calculations. On the day of the 
Ascot Cup in the following season Marsh maintains that Persimmon 
was the best horse he has ever seen. What he has done for the stud 
does not come into the scope of this article. 

Returning to Marsh, he unexpectedly won the Derby two years 
later with Mr. J. W. Larnach’s Jeddah, having a good race, it may 
be said, against his will. The son of Janissary and Pilgrimage had 
won the Craven Stakes from a moderate opposition by a length, and 
had been backed for the Derby, i think, before then and probably 
afterwards, but he had run badly in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
easily won by Mr. Wallace Johnstone’s Disraeli, and afterwards in 
the Newmarket Stakes, won by Mr. C. D. Rose’s Cyllene, all 
confidence in his Epsom prospects being entirely dissipated, the 
more so as it was believed that the Duke of Devonshire’s Dieudonné, 
notwithstanding some doubt as to whether he would stay, must in 
any event at least beat Jeddah. Disraeli was a warm favourite at 
2 to 1, but had entirely lost his form, which he never regained, and 
Jeddah, starting at 100 to 1, amazed spectators by carrying off the 
race. 

The next season great things were hoped from Persimmon’s 
younger brother Diamond Jubilee. He had greatly pleased Marsh, 
who took him to Ascot full of pride, believing that he would surely 
follow the other’s example by winning the Coventry Stakes. While 
the horse was being led round in the paddock, Sir Dighton Probyn 
approached him, and Marsh had the satisfaction of telling the 
Keeper of the Privy Purse that he ‘“‘ had again got a good horse, 
and luckily also a good-tempered one’’; whereupon the colt slewed 
round and cow-kicked an incautious stranger who was looking at 
him, entirely to the destruction of Marsh’s eulogy. There was little 
comfort for the trainer, indeed, this day. Meeting Mr. Arthur 
Coventry after the race, which was won by Sloan on Democrat from 
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Vain Duchess and the French filly Lucie II, Marsh asked how the 
horse had behaved at the start, and Mr. Coventry replied that he 
had ‘‘ never seen an animal behave worse.” It appeared, indeed, 
that Diamond Jubilee was going to prove a failure, for he only won 
one of his subsequent five races as a two-year-old, beating Mr. Wal- 
lace Johnstone’s Paigle for the Boscawen Stakes. Marsh declares 
Diamond Jubilee was the most intelligent horse he had ever seen, 
that he knew everything that was going on, but had absolutely no 
manners. If you went into his box and told him to get back he 
would walk right over you. Why he fell out with Mornington 


TWO OLD FRIENDS 
Tim, 20 years. Dukie, 33 years 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey) 


Cannon that excellent horseman never knew. Marsh has a most 
convenient mile and a quarter private gallop close to Egerton 
House, and early in the year the horse was sent there for a spin. 
He pulled up in a black sweat and a bad temper, and Mornington 
Cannon declared that the colt did not like him and that they should 
never get on together, the consequence being that Herbert Jones, 
who was attached to Marsh’s stable, took to riding the horse, and 
on him made the reputation which he enjoys, carrying off the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Newmarket Stakes (when, however, 
NO. CLXIII. VOL. xxviil.—February 1909 K 
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Diamond Jubilee was not himself, for he ought to have beaten 
Cheveney much farther), the Derby, the Eclipse Stakes, and the 
Leger, five races worth £27,985, his only two defeats as a three- 
year-old being in the Jockey Club Stakes and the Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes at Newmarket, for which latter he was second, try- 
ing to give Merry Gal 2olb. In all, it may be remarked, up to the 
present time the Royal horses from 1886 to the end of the season of 
1908 have won in stakes a sum of £133,410 12s. 1d.—the odd penny 
looks rather odd, but the figures are official—and the various seconds 
in important stakes would make a substantial addition to this total. 


PERSIMMON—THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN SHORTLY BEFORE HE DIED 
(Photograph ty W. A. Rouch) 


The King has never had many horses in training. At the 
present time there are rather more than twenty at Egerton House, 
which is above the average, and at Sandringham there are only 
some dozen mares, so that many private gentlemen race on a much 
larger scale, notwithstanding that His Majesty has secured the 
amount just mentioned, so that he has really not been unfortunate, 
in spite of the fact that of late years many severe disappointments 
have been experienced. Much was hoped from Nulli Secundus, to 
whom, however, Marsh never took kindly, disliking the look in the 
animal’s eye and the way in which he swished his tail. Perambu- 
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lator was another from whom good things had been anticipated, and 
Perrier raised hopes which were never fulfilled. There is reason to 
suppose that he may win races during the season, as he has thriven 
since last seen; but there is not much prospect of his proving a 
stayer, as at one time was hoped. The half-dozen colts which His 
Majesty leased from Colonel Hall Walker never took Marsh’s fancy. 
La La and Calderstone have not run and are not likely to do so; 
but Prince Pippin, who also has yet to make his first appearance, is 
not beyond hope, and Minoru belongs to the “useful” class. 


PRINCESSE DE GALLES 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


There is some satisfaction in the circumstance that the best two- 
year-old His Majesty owned last season is the home-bred Princesse 
de Galles. 

Marsh is particularly delighted at the arrangement which 
enables him to keep on at Egerton House. No trainer is more 
liked and respected, and for his sake as well as the King’s it is to be 
hoped that a prosperous season will be forthcoming. 
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LIPARI ISLES 


TRINACRIA THE STRICKEN 
BY MAUDE SPEED 


(With Sketches by the Author) 


In hollow lands from whence old fires have riven, 
Men fear fresh fire and ruin. 


SUNRISE on a lovely spring morning and the fist of the watchman 
banging on my door. “Entering the Straits, mum,” he said, 
according to a promise extracted from him on the previous evening, 
and in less than ten minutes I was on the upper deck of the P. & O. 
Coromandel, taking my first look at the land of fable, romance, and 
beauty—the ball flying from the toe of Italy’s boot. Golden beams 
from the newly-risen sun fell full on the white city, backed with its 
rugged purple hills; and beyond them, whiter than the city, rose into 
the blue ether that majestic pyramid, peerless Etna, looking on that 
fair, still, early morning so pure and solemn and unearthly that she 
might have been the very throne of the Most High! No wonder that 
the ancients, “ groping blindly in the darkness,” felt something of 
the same awesome idea, and made Sicily one of the chief homes of 
their gods. 

That was my first transitory glimpse of Dante’s lovely Trin- 
acria, and she laid her spell upon me as I passed, and called me 
back to her to know her better. Now she lies bleeding and 
mangled under the pall of a dire catastrophe, the worst that it has 
been ever her fate to undergo, though every century has seen her 
torn and rent by throes of earthquake and eruption since the first 
recorded one in 475 B.c. It is not my purpose to write of the awful 
disaster in this article, but only to say a few words on the country 
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to which all eyes are now turned, and which will continue to be more 
and more the favourite holiday resort of those who love beauty, 
quaintness, and an incomparable climate in spite of all warnings 
and object lessons on its perils. As San Francisco is rising again, 
so will Messina arise from her tomb; on the very same place, and 
built in the very same way. Under the whole land, according to 
the ancients, lies the giant Typhceus, his right arm reaching to the 
Faro of Messina and his left leg to Cape Marsala, while from the 
crater comes his flaming breath. No wonder that when he writhes 
and turns towns fall and mountains quake! In the terrible furnaces 
of Etna—another mythological fable says—were forged by Vulcan 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter, while the Cyclops rocks on the southern 
coast were hurled by blind Polyphemus after Ulysses. Along the 


GIRGENTI 


Straits the legends of a bygone faith lie thick. It is said that the 
whirlpool of Charybdis has changed its position in this eruption; 
but nowadays, like the maelstrom off the Norwegian coast, it is 
not regarded with any fresh dread by the sailors of our powerful 
steam ships, who care nothing for either it or the rock Scylla, and I 
do not think the local fishing boats are in much terror about them 
either ; but then they were both—particularly the whirlpool—much 
altered by the earthquake of 1783. Still, in spite of that considera- 
tion, those old sailors who sailed with Ulysses must have had tough 
consciences, for when they brought home travellers’ tales they did 
not do the thing by halves. 

On the rock, they said, dwelt Scylla, a frightful monster with 
twelve deformed feet, six necks, and six heads, and a mouth with 
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enormous teeth in each, with which she seized at one snap six sailors 
off the Argos and devoured them, according to a habit she had with 
passing ships. Various other exciting dangers attended the mariner 
here, too. Certain rocks came tegether with a crash, crushing 
vessels between them, while at particular times of the tide Charybdis 
sucked them down to frightful caverns inhabited by demons. Every 
sailor of those days must have had the imagination of a Jules Verne. 
Though we cannot lead ourselves to expect quite such exciting 
experiences as those, yet even now in the wilder parts of the island 
very tangible dangers can be met with; for where the railways are 
not, brigands still are, and all the carriages and mail-coaches have 
to be protected by an armed escort. This speaks for itself, and 
shows that in many parts the country is still not yet available to 
the ordinary traveller. 

All along the south coast from Messina to Syracuse there is 
safety, and the “ Forestieri’’ (outsiders) are welcomed, for the 
iron road has civilised the population and scared off the marauders, 
even as on the Nile the crocodiles have retreated before the steamers 
to higher and wilder waters. Slowly the lines will be extended, and 
one after the other the beauty-spots will be given to the world. Now 
the great tract between Girgenti and Sciacca is almost unknown, 
and comparatively few know the still more fertile country between 
Sciacca and Palermo; yet it is all lovely, and brimming over with 
wild flowers, ruins, and pictures. Motors will, no doubt, before long 
abound in these parts, and I do not think any instance has yet 
occurred of one being “held up,” though after the motor races there 
they must have been running all over the land—for motorists are not 
given to nerves. The material of the roads would be against the 
sport, for I never saw such awful dust anywhere. Near Catania 
it is like tooth-powder, and the motors I met there were invisible 
objects rushing along in a dense white cloud and nearly suffocating 
one. I believe farther south the road metalling is harder, and as the 
asphalt which paves the streets of Europe comes from Ragusa, a 
very little outlay and enterprise would make Sicily the finest motor- 
touring country in the world. Since the line has arrived at Girgenti 
it is already pulling itself together and beginning to cater properly 
for travellers, and two good hotels are now to be found in that most 
interesting place, with its glorious Greek temples and the green slopes 
whereon olives grow, and sheep browse over the stones of that great 
city of 200,000 inhabitants which was conquered by the Carthaginians 
in 406 B.c. Modern Girgenti lies to the west of the old site, perched 
high ona hill. The youngster, by the bye, was already old in our 
Middle Ages, but in a land where those venerable temples are defying 
time nothing A.D. counts for old. Beneath it to the west lies the 
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harbour, Porto Empedocle, the mole of which is composed largely 
of stones and columns from the temple that stood nearest. It was 
despoiled for the purpose, and the stones rolled down the hill. The 
finest Doric architecture that has ever been given to art pulled to 
pieces to build a mole! 

As talkers the Sicilians would take a lot of beating. When you 
meet them en masse it reminds you of the monkey-house at the Zoo 
—all talking together in one continuous stream and none of it 
sotto voce. 

The peasant boys are picturesque and light-hearted, and some 
of the young girls pretty ; otherwise I consider them a singularly 
ill-favoured race, though the manners of all have a natural courtli- 
ness that is pleasing. The mendacity of the women and children is 
very annoying, and the squalor and dirt 
of the poorer classes, especially in large 
towns, is beyond words. High up in 
the mountain villages and in the more 
unfrequented towns the women still 
wear not only the national working 
dress, but on Sundays and festas the 
gala dress, which has adornei their 
ancestors since medizval times—bro- 
caded silk skirts, solid silver waistbelts 
and earrings, and blue hooded cloaks 
for mass. These, alas! are getting less 
and less seen, and Anunciata likes to 
array herself in cheap and nasty clothes 
‘* made in Germany,” while Cecci fancies 
himself greatly in loud checks and 
European suits of the most appalling 
cut, in which, to tell the truth, he looks 
horribly commonplace and unwashed. If he only knew how much 
more dignified his father appears, unshaven though he may be, in his 
simple worsted cap and stockings and his Sunday coat of velvet! 

The great drawback to Sicily in my mind, and the one that goes 
far to spoil one’s enjoyment in the land, is the frightful cruelty to 
animals. In Palermo the S.P.C.A. has been doing good work, and 
as it is backed up by leading residents you rarely have your feelings 
shocked there, nor at Taormina, where the foreign element is too 
strong and too highly valued for it to be allowed ; but directly you 
get off the beaten track you find it reigning supreme. I spent 
one whole day sketching at the beautiful town of Aci Reale, 
near Catania. Here the traveller does not often come, though 
the air is famous and the views of coast and Etna superb; 
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but the fearful sufferings of the animals—mules especially—with 
harness galling open sores, being thrashed under burdens from a 
stone quarry that we should put a pair of good horses to draw, 
made me so sick with disgust that I fled from the town, lest I 
should break my parasol over the head of one of the brutal drivers 


MOLA, ABOVE TAORMINA 


and thereby get myself into trouble, for I speak no Sicilian, and 
nobody there spoke anything else. The Sicilians are brought up to 
callous cruelty. I am credibly informed that to catch a rat, soak 
it in paraffin, and set it on fire, forms a cheap and pretty little treat 
for the children. The unfortunate mules and horses are all gaily 
bedizened, the horses with long pheasants’ feathers standing upright 
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between their ears, and the mules with a high arrangement of 
feathers, ribbons, bells. and tassels on their harness, and another 
top-knot on their heads. The country carts, on very high wheels, 
are painted with astounding pictures of battle, murder, and sudden 
death, and other vivid incidents that appeal to the emotional 
character of their owners. The horses of the aristocracy are often 
very fine, and one sees red harness—reins, traces, and all complete. 
The public gardens in Aci Reale are like a bit of Eden. In- 
numerable butterflies flit about under the palm-trees and aromatic 
shrubs; masses of brilliant-coloured cinerarias scent the air; while 
the turquoise sea far below, dashing over the lava rocks, sends the 


ETNA’S CRATER 


music of its cadence up to mingle with the songs of birds. This 
town was completely destroyed by the terrible earthquake of 1693, 
when most of Catania was overthrown—30,000 perished there alone, 
and every part of the island was more or less damaged. Sitting last 
April on the deck of the Argonaut in Catania Harbour, I tried in vain 
to picture the scene of that overthrow, but it seemed to me like an 
old wives’ fable, a legend of prehistoric times that has no terrors 
for the present day. That is, I think, what everyone feels. It 
cannot be realised, and therefore people go to these places fearlessly. 

By far the pleasantest way to visit Sicily for those who do not 
want to make a long stay is by yacht or steamer, and I wish I had 
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the leisure to go out there this winter in the Dunottar Castle. The 
Argonaut, as everyone knows, now lies at the bottom of the 
Channel, but this large Union-Castle liner has been chartered in her 
place by those most excellent organisers of public yachting trips, 
Messrs. Lunn, and will be visiting Sicily. 

Nervous people also can sleep on a ship with a greater sense of 
security than on shore in a volcanic country. Taormina alone of all 
Sicilian towns boasts a perfect immunity from earthquakes; and, 
true to her reputation, I understand she has escaped now. No 
place could be more delightful for the artist and seeker after fine 
air with comfort, for both can be obtained here, the hotels being 
excellent and very moderate in their charges. Etna (10,870 ft. high) 


REGGIO FROM MESSINA 


is best ascended from Catania, where there is a bureau of the 
Italian Alpine Club, which gives information as to guides, &c. The 
usual route is by train or carriage to Nicolosi; there mules and 
guides are engaged, and the ascent begins. In the forests that 
clothe the slopes in some parts up to an altitude of 6,coo ft., the 
sportsman will find numerous hares and rabbits, and even a few 
boars and wolves; but when the higher regions are attained all 
vegetation and animal life vanishes, and nothing reigns there but 
black desolation, ice, snow, and sulphurous smoke from the fiery 
heart within. 

Deep-sea fishing all round the coast is splendid; the night fish- 
ing has been made familiar to us all by the scenes in that master- 
piece of fiction, “‘The Call of the Blood,” wherein Sicily and its 
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people are brought before the reader in a mst wonderfully realistic 
manner, yet drawn with a lover’s pen in the most favourable light, 
with the drawbacks eliminated. 

Amongst the many beautiful places to drive or ride to from 
Palermo is the small town of Piana dei Greci, colonised in the 
fifteenth century by Greeks when they were driven out of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. The inhabitants to this day preserve 
their national dress, but they wear it only for festivals. The lonely 
road up to this town is thought none too secure, and “ there is 
safety in numbers” is a good rule to go upon. The coast line from 
Palermo to Messina is beautiful, oranges and lemons growing in 
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MESSINA AND STRAITS FROM REGGIO 


orchards all the way along the level country between the high wall 
of jagged mountains and the sea, which is dotted onits horizon with 
the blue outlines of the Lipari Isles. 

Communication across the Straits between the two large towns 
was constantly maintained by means of a steam ferry ; a stay in one 
of the hotels in Messina looking on to the Straits was a delight, as 
the stream of shipping passing through the narrow waters gave an 
animated interest to the natural beauties of the scene. The accom- 
panying sketch was taken from the Hotel Victoria, of which now 
not one stone remains on the other. The lighthouse and fort 
shown have vanished, as well as most of Reggio, that ancient town 
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that the Romans called Reggium. The Straits themselves were 
supposed to have been formed by a mighty prehistoric convulsion 
in which the earth was rent asunder and the sea rushed in. Virgil 
says in the ‘‘ ” :— 
Th’ Italian shore 

And fair Sicilia’s coast were one before 

An earthquake caused the flaw: the roaring tides 

The passage broke that land from land divides, 


and modern science agrees with this view of the matter. A splendid 
temple to Neptune once stood near the north end of the Straits. 

The Calabrian mountains are very beautiful as a background 
to the enchanting views of Eastern Sicily, but the country looks its 
best in the distance. The chief industry all round the coast from 
Reggio to Brindisi is orange and lemon growing, and the only other 
occupation of the people seems to be fishing, picturesque little sea- 
ports dotting the coast all along, with fishermen painting boats 
and mending nets. The lemons go off in whole trainloads, and are 
sold at 7s. per 1,000. The only place with any hotels fit to stay in 
was Catanza, the capital town, reached by a branch line from the 
main line along the coast. It contained 27,000 inhabitants and was 
quaint and interesting. Now it lies in ruins, like most of the coast 
towns, of which the best was Cotrone, a busy little sea-port very 
different from the great city it was 510 B.C., when it sent 100,000 
men into the field against Sybaris. 

I liked the sole of Italy’s boot better than the famous Gulf of 
Taranto, which forms the instep. It was in the zenith of its power 
during the seven centuries B.c., and here the all-conquering Romans 
for once turned tail, being panic-stricken by the fighting elephants 
of Pyrrhus, B.c. 280. Taranto was the chief seat of learning and 
luxury in the south of Italy, and there is much to interest the 
antiquarian and artist in it now; but its grandeur is no more. At 
the back of the town is a curious lake connected with the sea by a 
short canal—a splendid place for rowing and small boat sailing, 
and the epicure can feast on the finest oysters in the world at 5d. 
per dozen. There is only one passenger train in the twenty-four 
hours round this coast, and that goes at night, and stops five hours 
at Catanza and three at Metaponto. It takes twenty-two hours to 
get from Reggio to Brindisi, so that this part of the world does not 
do for those who are in a hurry. 


A PAWN’S CHECKMATE 


BY EDWIN S. TURNER 


HARRISON rose from the settee where he had been lounging, stood 
up and stretched himself. 

‘I’m going on deck to get a breath of fresh air,”’ he said, as he 
pulled on a heavy pilot-coat and disappeared up the companion 
ladder. 

As for me, a view of Ostend Harbour in an October gale had no 


particular charms, and I preferred to stay below in the Wind- 
ward's cosy cabin, warming my stockinged feet at the stove, 
which stood abaft the table, in the middle of the floor.: 

Propped up in cushioned ease, I lazily watched the spirals of 
tobacco smoke slowly ascend and finally whisk through the sky- 
light ; listening, in great content, to the deep hum of the wind in 
the rigging, and the regular tread of Harrison’s sea-boots just above 
my head. 

Presently he called down through the hatchway, ‘‘ There 
goes the mail-boat. My word, she’s catching it! Too much sea 
outside for us, Ted; we'll never be home for days yet. ’Pity, too, 
the wind’s gone to the east’ard.” 

It was annoying, as he had said, to let a fair wind run to 
waste; but I reflected that we might well be in worse quarters in 
such weather than aboard an able ten-tonner in a safe harbour. 
Presently the footsteps overhead ceased, and I heard Harrison’s 
voice upraised in reply to someone ashore. 

“Yes, were English!” he shouted. A pause. ‘‘ Working 
home from the Baltic, but we’re weather-bound just now. It’s 
blowing too hard.” 

I rose and put my head through the hatchway to see who his 
questioner might be. On the quayside above us stood a girl, un- 
mistakably English, 
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““Oh, do please let me come on board! Quick, quick! I’ve 
got something to tell you!” she cried, gasping in the teeth of a 
bitter wind that cut like a knife. 

I dived below, donned sea-boots and pea-jacket, and joined 
Harrison on deck. 

‘** We'd better see what she wants. Tell her to go round to the 
steps, Pard,’’ I said, as I hauled up the dinghy. 

Though her path had lain across a maze of railway-lines and a 
narrow footbridge, the girl was waiting for me, panting. She had 
run all the way, evidently in a state of great excitement. 

“Will you come aboard, and see if we can help you in any 
way ?”’ I asked. 

She stepped nimbly into the crank Berthon dinghy, saying as 
she settled herself in the sternsheets, ‘‘ I’m so glad to have found 
some English people! Please do hurry—lI’ll explain when I get 
on board,” adding with feminine inconsistency, ‘‘ My feet are so 
cold, too!’’ And, looking at her as I rowed, I noticed that though 
she was wrapped in a heavy frieze ulster, her feet had no better 
covering than the thinnest of high-heeled indoor slippers. 

Harrison was waiting to help her over the side, and the three 
of us went below. A queer enough picture we must have made, 
framed in a little dark-panelled cabin; Harrison and I booted 
knee-high, and armoured to the chin in pilot-cloth and duffle; our 
visitor flushed and anxious, confronting us, a slim little figure with 
frank grey eyes and wind-blown brown hair—one of those typical 
clear-skinned English girls who never look neater and sweeter 
than when contrasted with the sallow and powdered Continental 
femininity that one meets in such places as Ostend. My heart 
went out to the freshness of her on the spot. 

“‘I’d better introduce myself,’ she began, with a nervous little 
laugh. ‘‘ My name’s Mary Adams. I’m English governess in the 
family of a Belgian gentleman—M. van Ruys, living in Bruges. 
He’s an inventor. Two years ago he went to America, to where 
those brothers were experimenting with flying machines out amongst 
the sandhills somewhere. Nobody, not even the papers, took them 
seriously then; but M. van Ruys watched them, and, being a clever 
man, he got ideas, I suppose.”’ 

Harrison smiled incredulously. 

“I can only give you the outline now,” she went on hurriedly. 
“I'm talking against time. But the proof is, that he’s made flying 
machines that will really fly. They’ve done it—hours and hours— 
all night. I know, because I used to do his English correspondence, 
and saw his papers up to three months ago. He offered them to 
our Government, but they wouldn't do anything. Then the German 
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Government took them up, and he wouldn’t let me see any more. 
They must have been building them somewhere quietly ever since, 
because this morning”—glancing at the clock—‘“‘only a couple 
of hours ago, two German officers came to see M. van Ruys. They 
were all in the study together. I haven’t time to tell you now 
how I heard, but I did. They came to give him instructions to hold 
himself and eight aeroplanes ready for—’’ she paused, and spoke 
slowly and deliberately, in contrast to her previous impetuous torrent 
of speech—“ the invasion of England on the first of January! ” 

Harrison and I looked at each other in blank amazement. The 
same thought was in both our minds. 

‘“‘My dear Miss Adams,” said he, soothingly, ‘‘ won’t you take 
your coat off and rest a bit? You must be tired. We’ll make you 
some tea.” 

The girl gave an impatient little stamp of her foot. ‘‘ There! ”’ 
she said, ‘‘ it’s hardly likely you’ll believe me; but look here.” 

She opened her tightly clenched hand, disclosing a slip of 
paper, crumpled and soiled with long holding. ‘‘ Read that! He 
made notes of his instructions, and I went in and got them while he 
was seeing his friends off.” 


I took the scrap of paper, smoothed it out, and read aloud :— 
Acht zu senden 1. Januar. 
Fiinf per Deutschland, Drei p. K. Auguste V. 
Geschwindigkeit 20 Knoten. 
Von Deck aufzulassen am Nd. Foreland. 
Bestimmung drei englische Flotte Sheerness, 
Eins Shoebury, der Rest London. 
Hochsee-torpedo-Boote folgen unmittelbar. 
Zusammenkunft Foulness Insel, Essex. 
Erfolg nur durch Uberraschung méglich. 

I translated as I read :— 
Eight to go Jan. I. 
Five per Deutschland, three per K. Augusta. 
Speed 20 knots. 
Launch while passing N. Foreland. 
Three to English Fleet Sheerness, 
One Shoebury others London. 
Destroyers follow immediately. 
Rendezvous Foulness Island, Essex. 
Surprise essential to success. 


‘“ Now,” she said, “what do you think of that? When I 


got hold of it, I just slipped on a coat and ran to the station as I was, 
to trv to catch the boat from here across to England. I hadn’t even 
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time to change my shoes. I caught a train, but I’ve missed the 
boat, and I’ve only got a few francs, and M. van Ruys is sure to 
guess when he finds I’ve gone, and stop me on the afternoon boat. 
I can’t stay in Ostend, and I can’t go back, and he may have me 
arrested for stealing his papers. When I saw your yacht I thought 
—perhaps—you might——” 

Tears rose in her eyes as she sank down on to a settee witha 
stifled sob. The reaction was setting in. 

I had been watching her and thinking hard since she had 
shown us the paper. 

“If you'll excuse us for a minute,” I said to her. ‘I'd just 
like a word with my friend. This isa bit sudden, you know.” 

‘‘T know it is,”’ she replied; ‘“‘ but please don’t be long: there 
are plenty of trains from Bruges, and he may be looking for me 
now, this very minute!” 

Harrison and I went out on deck. 

‘* What d’you think of it, pard?” I asked. 

‘** The wildest thing I ever heard.” 

‘‘So I think; but if that girl’s not in dead earnest, she’s a 
thundering good actress.” 

“You never know, Ted. There’s all sorts of queer fish over 
here!” 

“Does she look like one of that brand?” I said, with some 
heat. ‘‘ Besides, what on earth can she get out of it? She 
wouldn’t go campaigning in house-shoes this weather, and if what 
she says is true she’s lost her job over it. And she can’t want to go 
yachting for pleasure on a day like this! ” 

“‘That’s so,” he admitted. ‘It’s pretty ingenious, too, if you 
come to think of it. The Deutschland and Kaiserin Augusta—big 
ships, big decks. Twenty knots—make enough wind themselves to 
shoot those beastly machines up in the air without any starting 
business. The Foreland’s not thirty miles from the Medway. 
Smash the Home Fleet first, and hold up London. Destroyer raid 
to follow, covering landing parties I suppose. Foulness, too. 
Couldn’t have a better place. Flat asa table, and notrees. And 
Shoebury Fort that commands it, to be blown up as well!” 

*** Surprise essential to success’: that’s true enough,” I inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ They’d be as harmless as a handful of mosquitoes if they 
were expected. But if not—— Just think of one dropping high 
explosives down the funnels of a battleship! ” 

“H-m-m-m.” A pause. Then, suddenly, ‘‘ Well?” 

I had made up my mind. 

‘Look here, pard,’’ I said. ‘‘I’ll bet the girl's right, but that’s 
not the point. We're not in the know. We're outsiders. We 
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can’t judge whether this news is valuable or not. What we’ve got 
to do is to pass it on to those that can. It’s a big order, and 
I'm not going to take the responsibility of a decision. It’ll be 
hell outside, but I think the little ship'll stand it. D’you remember 
how she behaved in that blow off the Texel? What do you say, 
Matey? But I’m sorry for the girl. She’ll be wanted for evidence. 
We can’t leave her here.” 

Harrison is a man of few words. 

“We won’t!” he muttered; adding grimly, ‘‘If it’s a sell, 
she'll pretty soon want to get ashore, and we can make a fair wind of 
it to Dunkerque, anyhow. I’m game! Go you below and tell her.” 

And even as I went down the cabin ladder I saw that he had 
already hauled the Berthon dinghy over the rail, and was beginning 
to collapse it. 

‘“We’re going to try it, Miss Adams; but I’m afraid it will be a 
very bad passage for you,”’ I said, re-entering the cabin. 

Never mind she replied, bravely ; ‘‘ manage somehow. 
Besides, I must. I can’t go back. I burnt my boats behind me 
when I took that memorandum.” . 

I climbed on deck once more, and joined Harrison in preparing 
our little cutter for the battle before her. Now that the Rubicon 
was crossed, and a decision made, we worked with feverish haste ; 
partly to get to sea while yet there was time, and partly to avoid too 
much thought of the hard and dangerous passage ahead. 

Nevertheless it was at Harrison’s suggestion that we stayed to 
close-reef the mainsail before re-stowing it and lashing the boom 
hard down on deck. ‘‘ Better now than later on; easier shaken out 
than put in!” was his sage remark, as he battened down the fore- 
hatch with an iron band and a padlock; while I, reckless of our 
decks, nailed stout canvas over the cabin skylight. 

We reefed the foresail, ran our smallest storm-jib half-way along 
the bowsprit, hauled out the trysail from the sail-locker, and bent it 
to its stumpy six-foot gaff. Then the folded dinghy was secured 
firmly to the rail, and we called a halt. We could do no more. 
The last lashing had been put on, the last shackle-pin screwed home, 
every rope in place. The issue lay beyond us. 

‘* We may as well get below and rake together a square meal 
while we can. It’ll be the last for some time,” said Harrison, after 
a final glance around and aloft. But we found our needs had been 
anticipated. The little table was already laid with a neatness to 
which it had long been a stranger; and as we entered we found our 
passenger as busily engaged in making things snug below as we had 
been on deck. All the miscellaneous litter that two men will accumu- 
late on a four months’ trip had been carefully stowed away or wedged 
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in position, and on a sideboard near the door lay a pile of sandwiches, 
cut ready against the time when the pantry would be well-nigh 
inaccessible. Above all, the plate containing them rested on four 
little slices of bread—an old deep-sea trick to keep it steady which 
spoke volumes for the capabilities of our guest. 

“‘T see you've played the game before, Miss Adams?” I queried, 
as the three of us sat down to a hurried meal. 

‘** Yes, I’ve done a good deal of sailing,’’ was her quiet reply. 
“* We had a twenty-tonner before my father died. I suppose that’s 
really why I’m-here now. A sort of instinct must have made me 
think of finding out a yacht after I missed the steamer.” 

A silence fell. Despite the necessity, none of us made more 
than a pretence to eat. The atmosphere in the little cabin was too 
charged with a contagious sense of tense expectation, the same that 
grips the oarsman when the coxswain gives the order ‘‘ Forward all !” 
and which tightens the nerves of a racing yacht’s crew five seconds 
before the starting-gun. 

Presently Harrison glanced at the clock. ‘‘ Half-past twelve! 
Come on, Ted. No use sitting here. If we’re going we'd better 
go.” We buttoned on our oilskins, lashed the trousers round the 
tops of our sea-boots, belted our jackets tight at the waist, and went 
on deck—Harrison forward, I to the tiller. Two warps only held us 
to the quay. He cast off the bow-line. ‘‘ All gone aft! Give her 
the jib!” I called, as I slipped the stern-fast. 

The little thrashing triangle of canvas was sheeted home, and 
as Harrison hauled hard on the trysail halliards, Windward began 
to foam down the long straight lane of water on her way to the 
open sea. 

The wind came in great gusts under the lee of the pier—now 
laying the little vessel over to her rail, now leaving her almost 
becalmed. She required all our attention, particularly as at that 
moment the unwieldy bulk of a large Dutch or Belgian fishing-smack 
came roaring round the corner toward us, close-reefed, with 
streaming decks, evidently running for shelter. Thus it befell that, 
until the girl, who was standing on the cabin ladder with her head 
just showing through the hatchway, suddenly called, pointing 
ashore, “‘Oh! look over there—it’s M. van Ruys!” we did not 
observe, on the lee pier-head, a tall figure gesticulating wildly, 
surrounded by a little group of shouting officials. 

But we were beyond their reach—no power could stay us now; 
and next instant we drove out into the open, exposed to the full force 
of wind and sea. 

Down went the little ship, beaten flat into a raging hell of 
waters—lee rail, lee deck—aye, cabin-top awash; whilst Harrison, 
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his hand on the jib-sheet, crouched knee-deep in water in the cock- 
pit, and I, half blinded by flying spindrift, braced my feet against 
the coaming and clung desperately to the bucking tiller. The slow 
seconds seemed like hours. Would she do it? Would she live? 
But she recovered herself as she gathered way, and began gallantly 
to fight off-shore through a beam sea that broke across her in 
torrents, and poured aft in one continuous stream. 

Harrison’s face, framed in a dripping sou’-wester, came into my 
line of vision as I peered to windward, ducking to avoid sheets of 
icy spray. 

‘* She'll do it, by Jove she will! Oh, isn’t she a little man!” 
he shouted in my ear. 


typ 


‘“SHE BEGAN GALLANTLY TO FIGHT OFF-SHORE THROUGH A BEAM SEA THAT BROKE 
ACROSS HER IN TORRENTS” 


I was too much occupied to answer, but a thrill of pride shot 
through me as Windward burst through the seas, sorely buffeted, 
washed from end to end, but equal, and more than equal, to the 
demand put upon her. 

As she flung up on the crest of one great comber I cast a hasty 
glance astern. Ostend, with its twin piers, was dwindling in the 
distance. The tall lighthouse was beginning to stand out like a slim 
finger distinct from the serried background of houses and hotels. We 
were clear of the land ; the worst was over; the greatest strain had 
come first. Now we could square away and run before the wind for 
England and safety. 
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Harrison relieved me at the helm, and for a time we held 
down the coast past Nieuport in comparative shelter and comfort, 
keeping well ahead of the waves. But as we approached that narrow 
channel between a maze of shoals called Zuydcoot Pass, the tide set 
against us, and wicked hollow seas began to curl and surge past 
Windward’s sides, under-running her, licking over the rail, and filling 
the deck amidships. 

The girl and I sat in the cockpit, facing aft, watching them race 
up astern. It was only a question of time before one should break 
aboard. We could do nothing. 

It came at last—like a great grey-green mountain, rearing its 
angry white head high aloft, the oncoming roar of it drowning even 
the tumult around. For a few seconds it hung poised and curling 
above us, and then poured down over our canoe-stern in an 
avalanche of snowy foam. 

** Here she comes! Hang on all—we're pooped!”’ I yelled, and 
next instant was dashed against the cabin doors as the wave rolled 
on, burying our little vessel beneath it. From somewhere under the 
smother a clutching hand reached out to mine, and as I grasped it 
a sudden strain came upon my arm with a wrench that made every 
joint crack. Choking and half crushed by the weight of water, I 
somehow contrived to keep my hold, and as our gallant little ship 
shook herself free I found our passenger prone upofi the deck. She 
had been washed bodily out of the cockpit, and if our hands had 
not chanced to meet, she would have gone overboard beyond a hope 
of recovery. 

Aft, where he had borne the brunt of the flood, sat Harrison in 
his streaming black oilskins, still perched upon the coaming, and 
still gripping the tiller; drenched, gasping, bareheaded ; but now, 
as always, the same calm, adequate, consummate seaman—the 
trustiest shipmate that ever trod on a plank. 

“‘Near thing that, Ted!” he shouted; adding: ‘‘ Another 
couple of those ‘Il about finish us. Couldn’t we got some oil over- 
board ?” 

I had drawn the girl into the cockpit, and was half lifting her 
down the cabin steps, when an idea struck me. I helped my charge 
to one reeling settee, poured her out a dose of brandy, and then 
began rummaging in a locker for two stout canvas bags which we 
used for carrying water to our tanks from ashore. These I filled 
with most of the available oil on board; then, screwing the necks 
tight, I regained the deck, crawled forward, and lashed them, oozing 
oil, one on each side of the bowsprit. The effect was magical. 
With every plunge a broad patch of smooth water spread aft, 
checking the fury of the leaping waves behind us, 
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But so engrossed had we been in the happenings of the last 
half-hour that a sudden shriek of ‘‘Oh, look! Look behind you!” 
took us completely by surprise. The girl had put her head through 
the hatchway, and was pointing wildly over Harrison’s shoulder. 

Not two hundred yards astern, rolling and plunging through the 
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‘‘l CRAWLED FORWARD AND LASHED THE BAGS, OOZING OIL, ONE ON EACH SIDE 
OF THE BOWSPRIT”’ 


seas, now hidden to her masthead in the trough, now flung up 
high on the crest, was the big lee-board smack that had met 
us as we left Ostend. More than that, at the foot of her mast, 
hanging on to the main-rigging, was the same tall figure we had 
seen raging on the pier-head. 
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“It’s M. van Ruys!”’ she cried. ‘‘ He must have boarded that 
fishing-boat as she came in, and turned her round right away to 
chase us! And he’s got our wind. Oh! what shall we do?” 

It was only too true. The smack’s great hull, twice our size, 
had come between us and the wind, so that while we were practically 
becalmed she could bear down upon us with unchecked speed. 

On she came, heading straight for our defenceless stern, her big 
bluff bows shouldering the seas aside, smashing them into foam, 
bent on trampling us beneath her massive forefoot, or at least so 
maiming us that we should be unable to escape. 

But even as her bowsprit almost overhung us, Harrison the 
resourceful jammed the tiller hard over, and the little Windward, in 
answer, twisted out from beneath the bows of her enemy as a hare 
doubles from the jaws of the hound. As the smack’s unwieldy bulk 
drove past us, almost within touching distance, I saw van Ruys’s 
arm raised to throw, and something struck me on the head with 
stunning force. 

I came to myself in the cockpit, sick and giddy, with a burning 
taste of raw whisky in my mouth. The Windward was butting 
wildly into a head sea; and as I looked up dazedly, conscious of 
being steadied aginst a soft shoulder, Harrison cried in exultation, 
‘“* We're doing ’em, Ted! Their old box won’t lie to wind’ard like 
we can, and we're just holding ’em on each tack!” 

I roused myself, and found his words were true. Running 
before the wind our adversary had the advantage, but now that we 
had turned round and were beating against it she was blowing 
visibly to leeward, whilst Windward’s finer lines and deeper draught 
enabled her to point closer, and more than compensated for the 
other’s extra size and speed. 

So we hung as the afternoon dragged on; zig-zagging desperately, 
and just keeping clear. 

*‘This won’t do,’ said Harrison at last. ‘‘If we can’t gain 
enough to give ’em the go-by in the dark we'll be getting worn out, 
and then they’ll have us. We can’t go into Dunkerque, or they'll 
have us that way too. If only we could put the mainsail to her ——”’ 

“We can't,” I pointed out. ‘‘ While we're getting the trysail 
down and the main up she'll pay off, and they'll catch us at once.”’ 

But, as if to belie my words, at that very instant the head of the 
smack’s brown mainsail suddenly collapsed, flapping furiously. 

““His peak halliard’s gone! Now’s our time! Lay hold the 
tiller, Ted, and I’ll get the mainsail on her!” shouted Harrison. 

I moved to take his place, but the girl was before me. 

“Go and help him,” she said. ‘‘It’s two men’s work. There’s 
no time to waste. I can steer.” 
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We fought the dripping trysail down, stamped it in a sodden 
bundle through the companion hatch, and hoisted the mainsail ; 
hauling desperately at the halliards as the girl put the helm down 
and brought us head to wind, with the boom thrashing madly from 
side to side. 

If the Windward had been pressed before, she was buried now. 
There was no time to lift to the seas—she drove clean through them 
and out the other side, throwing floods of solid water aft at every 
dive. But we were gaining, and night was coming on. 


yp 


‘‘OH, LOOK! LOOK BEHIND you!” 


Slowly our pursuer dwindled, her plunging hull merging gradu- 
ally into the twilight, until we lost her amid a tumbling waste of 
waters. Peering anxiously through the gloom, we squared away on 
our course once more. One hour passed—two; no sign—we were 
clear at last! 

The wind was lightening perceptibly now, and the yacht had 
ceased to labour through the seas. I lit the cabin stove, hauled the 
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wet trysail into the forecastle, and opened up an oilskin bag of dry 
clothes. 

‘** Look here, Miss Adams,’ I said, ‘“‘this is no time for con- 
ventions. Make shift with these as quick as youcan. You'll find 
some sewing tools in that old cigar-box; cut up a blanket for a skirt 
if you like, only don’t take the striped one—that’s Harrison’s. 
You can have the cabin to yourself, and when you're ready we'll 
get something to eat.”’ 

I went outside and sat down wearily to light the binnacle 
and side lights. With relaxation of strain had come long-deferred 
fatigue, and consciousness of wet clothing and chilling cold. 

“What's the plan now, Ted? Dover, and an express to the 
War Office ?”’ asked Harrison. 

*“What’s the good of that? We'd never get further than the 
door-keeper in this rig. The weather’s moderating; let’s hold on 
and make Sheerness—part of the Fleet’s always there. If we give 
this message in aboard the flagship it’s got a much better chance of 
reaching headquarters, and sailors will understand, at least, that we 
haven’t made the passage for pleasure. Besides, we're flying the 
burgee of a royal yacht club, and that’s some sort of credentials.” 

“Well, perhaps you're right,” he agreed; ‘‘lay off the course, 
will you ?”’ 

I drew out a North Sea track-chart, wet like everything else, 
laid it on the cockpit floor, and, kneeling, slid the parallel rule 
«cross it, while Harrison held a flickering hurricane lamp above me. 

**Dunkerque Light sou’-west, say five miles. Nor’-west a 
half north, forty knots, should about fetch the Foreland,” I 
announced. 

The cabin doors opened, and the girl reappeared. 

‘I’ve changed, and had some food,” was her greeting; *‘ now 
you two go and do the same. How shall Isteer?’’ And, quaintly, 
but in true sea fashion, she repeated after me the course I gave her. 

She had tidied up the cabin, too, and never had it looked more 
welcome. Numbed to the bone, we shed our wet clothes in a heap 
on the forecastle floor and donned dry garments, revelling in the 
warmth of the glowing stove. But the heat brought back sensation 
to the spot where van Ruys’s missile had struck me, and I reeled 
where I sat. 

“Hold up, old man! You turn right in; I'll take the first 
watch,” said a far-away voice, and dreamily I felt myself being 
guided into my bunk, a pillow put under my head, and a blanket 
thrown over me. He is a good shipmate, is Harrison. 

I woke to find that it was nearly 2 a.m., and turned out 
hastily, aware of having committed that worst of misdemeanours at 
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sea—a faulty relief. But Harrison, red-eyed and haggard, made no 
complaint as I took the helm and he went below. 

Never shall I forget the nightmare of that next four hours. 
My head ached so violently that only by a great effort could I keep 
from collapsing where I sat, huddled in a corner of the cockpit, 
resting my forehead in one hand while I steered with the other. 
The compass, sunk in a little well of sickly yellow light, swam 
before my eyes, and in a desperate effort to concentrate my dulled 
senses on the course, I repeated it doggedly, over and over again— 
** Nor’-west a half north ; nor’-west a half north ”’—steering mechani- 
cally, conscious only of biting cold and a swaying compass-card 
that mocked all my endeavours to keep it steady. Somewhere at 
the back of my brain throbbed the dominating thought: ‘ You 
must hang on—nor’-west a half north—Harrison deserves his rest 
as much as you—nor’-west a half north—hang on!” 

The slow hours dragged along, and dimly at last I became aware 
of a grey lightening in the sky, as the sharp tinkle of an alarm 
clock roused me from my lethargy. A moment later, punctual to 
the hour, Harrison reappeared. 

‘* There’s the Foreland! You’ve made a good landfall, Ted,”’ 
he said, gazing ahead under the mainsail. 

But I stumbled below to the bunk he had just quitted, and lay 
as I fell, too exhausted to confess that in truth I had seen nothing. 

The day wore on; we slipped at last between the forts at 
the Medway mouth, and anchored opposite Port Victoria. Then, 
leaving our passenger on board, Harrison and I launched the dinghy 
and pulled alongside the flagship—a walnut-shell against the flanks 
of a leviathan. And our luck held good to the end, for the officer of 
the watch chanced to be a man we knew and had often met at the 
club ashore. 

Ushered by him, we passed unhindered to where, behind a steel 
bulkhead, in the stern of that great battleship, dwelt Power incar- 
nate in the form of an elderly bearded gentleman, of quiet but 
commanding presence. 

To him we told our story, and were dismissed with a curt, 
yet kindly, ‘‘Thank you, gentlemen. Your news may be of the 
greatest value.” 

And so, our duty done, we three, who had endured so much 
together, went our separate ways. 

* * * * * 

But on the first day of this New Year 1909 I bade Harrison 
dine with me. 

When the coffee and cigars were on the table, we pulled our 
armchairs up to the fire. 
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“‘ Well, here’s the first of January gone, and we’re not blown up 
yet!” said he, meditatively. ‘‘ Perhaps there was nothing in that 
message after all. Did you ever hear? ”’ 

‘“No,” I answered; ‘‘ but why did van Ruys take so much 
trouble to chase us? And doesn’t it strike you as a curious 
coincidence, that just after we got across with it frantic protesta- 
tions of friendship from the German Emperor should have appeared 
in that famous interview in the columns of a daily paper?” 

“‘T must say I don’t quite see the connection,”’ said Harrison. 

“Well, this is how I piece it out,” I went on. “If you carry 
your mind back, you'll remember there was a second interview—the 
American one that was hushed up. It was anything but friendly— 
particularly savage, in fact. Here’s something else: It’s not 
generally talked about, but the Kaiser suffers from ear-trouble. 
When a poor devil’s racked with pain he may say more than he 
intends—show his hand—let the cat out of the bag, so to speak. 
The Kaiser knew he’d given that American interview. It hadn’t 
been published then, and wouldn’t have mattered much by itself; it 
could always have been contradicted. But when we came along 
with our bit of evidence—even pawns may be of consequence in the 
game sometimes, you know—why, it looked bad! One pretty well 
confirmed the other. So as a counterblast, and to save the situation, 


out came the English interview, all milk and honey, just after we 


got back, you remember. Of course it’s only surmise .. . 

““Ah-h!” said Harrison, slowly, gazing into the fire. There 
was a long pause. ‘And that girl—wasn’t she a good sort?” he 
continued. ‘‘ What a shipmate, too! *Wonder if I’ll ever meet 
her again!” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised if you did,” I replied. ‘“ You 
see, she struck me as a good sort, too, and that’s why I’m going to 
marry her by and by.” 
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MAKING SURE OF EVERY DETAIL 


SINGLE-HANDED PUNT GUNNING 
BY STANLEY DUNCAN 


CERTAIN it is that no other form of sport involving the practice of 
shooting demands of the individual sportsman so many items 
necessitating personal attention as does single-handed punting. 
We might briefly compare matters on this point and see how they 
stand. In most methods of game-shooting the gunner has in- 
variably assistants more or less numerous as circumstances may 
require or allow. At driven game the shooter has usually at least 
one attendant at hand, and with few exceptions all has been planned 
out with regard to the organisation of affairs. The same may be said 
of walking up game. We may consider the deer-stalker and even 
the big-game hunter and find these perforce are assisted in carrying 
out their sport. The double-handed punt gunner alike has his 
puntsman and the shore shooter his retriever. Alone and unaided 
is, however, the single-handed punter. Although his gear may be 
kept in trim and got ready by some old salt of the mud-flats, the 
single punter’s sport must be practised in absolute solitude, success 
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depending on his individual abilities as a boatman, a naturalist, 
andamarksman. Matters of the tide, times, and weather as they 
affect his chances of sport must receive due and special attention. 
The seasons and other various conditions which influence the migra- 
tion, the habits, and the movements of his quarry are none the less 
important details. 

All these factors are of course borne in mind by all wild- 
fowlers, but with less direct responsibility. This may be better 
explained. A hitch in the single-minded decision may bring disaster 
of an irrevocable character. In the case of a combination of two, 


READY FOR TRANSIT 


as in double-handed punting, such misfortunes are less liable to 
happen. The shore shooter's comparatively safer position places 
him out of this question; for, given his faculties and allowing that 
care and judgment are exercised, things of a dangerous nature 
scarcely occur to him once in a decade. Caution is without doubt 
the best safeguard against disaster, and it is probably due to this 
fact that actually fewer casualties occur in dangerous pursuits than 
in what are generally considered safe sports. 

Punt shooters are of two classes—professionals and amateurs. 
The former with very few exceptions shoot afloat single-handed. 
The reverse may be said in the case of amateurs, who usually 
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prefer to be double-handed. The advantages of one form over 
the other are various, and depend to an extent on the suit- 
ability of a locality. Single-handed punts are as a rule worked 
most successfully in the creeks and safer waters, whereas double- 
handed punts are more suitable for the ‘‘ open.” Professional crafts 
of the single-handed type vary greatly according to locality. Some 
are decked fore and aft, others are quite open. As a rule they are 
very frail and dangerous-looking little boats. A well-made single- 
handed amateur punt is invariably about 17 or 18 ft. in length, 


SIDE-PADDLING TO FOWL 


with a beam of 3 ft., and well-rounded decks fore and aft and each 
side of the cockpit. A large single-handed punt will carry a gun 
weighing 130lb. and of a bore 1}in. The charges of shot for 
such a weapon might be varied from 16 to 200z., using 3} to 
43 oz. of coarse black powder. Professional wild-fowlers, not being 
as a rule further ambitious in their labours of shooting than is 
requisite to obtain a good return for their outlay and trouble in 
the shape of a heavy bag, are less particular about their outfits than 
amateurs. Some enthusiastic single-handed amateur punters are 
very careful to see that everything is carried out to the letter, from 
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the fine details to be considered in the construction of their craft, 
to the exact weight which is to sink the forked end of their setting 
poles. A single-handed punting outfit of first quality does not cost 
much less than a double. The sport, however, if practised from the 
shore and worked alone costs much less, for the services of a punts- 
man are not required. Shooting from a wild-fowling cruiser afloat 
the cost of a crew is brought in. 

The single-handed punter has various methods of working his 
craft within range of fowl. Always prone, he may “set” with a 
pole through a crutch fixed on his right side aft if in shallow water, 
or scull or side-paddle if in deep. The latter methods are optional 
and are matters of individual choice, but both are very tiring and 


ANXIOUS MOMENTS 


real hard work. Many professionals use two short weighted poles 
and work them over the sides as they would hand paddles. These 
are rarely used by amateurs. A boat-hook to pull or push along a 
bankside when driven against it by a slight breeze is usually carried 
by all punters, and occasionally proves a very useful tool. A small 
sail easily manageable and of simple design completes the working 
gear of the punt. 

There is but one way a punt will sail well, and that is with the 
wind. Being flat-bottomed, she falls over the water to leeward. 
Leeboards and drop-keels are mistakes. The gun is placed on the 
fore-deck and rests in a swivel gun-crutch. In a well-mounted 
gun, be it fitted with a spring or breeching ropes to take up the 
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recoil, the shooter should have full power to raise his weapon 
bodily from a parallel position of gin. to 13in. above the water 
level by means of elevating gear. This device is always a screw 
working in the gun-mounting block, or through the gun beam in the 
case of rope breeching. The thick bolt rope (a serviceable kind 
of tarred rope made of best material and generally used for binding 


SHOOTING A CRIPPLE 


sail edges) breeching, rove through a hole in the nose of the punt, 
is without exception the most simple means of taking the big gun’s 
recoil. The rope is usually attached totrunnions on the gun. For 
a 1}in.-bore gun a rope of 4} in. circumference is about the right 
size. Agun-rest movable by a long stick attached serves to take the 
forward weight in the balance of the gun. The balance should need 
about 61b. of depression on the stock to raise the muzzle. A 
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magazine for all cartridges, a double 12-bore cripple stopper,” 
and the single-handed punter is equipped to start. 

Practice will teach many little niceties which had not been 
thought of. The fallacious idea that shooting with a punt gun is an 
easy matter is also likely to make itself evident in the form of a 
sorry reverse at an early stage. Experience and perseverance will 
presently go far to ensure success. Timing the shot so that it hits 
the fowl just as they spring will be a source of much difficulty before 
the learner gains the art, but once mastered it should never be lost. 
Smartness of action, care and judgment in working, thoughtful 


DRIFTING TO QUARTERS 


regard to weather, habits of the fowl, and heed to gear and its 
efficiency, are all essentials. 

We will now follow our hardy sportsman through some of his 
excursions. ‘‘ Wish! Swish! Weish!” whistles the wind from the 
north-east, and the sleet falls with a stinging force. To the east the 
sea boils in a sheet of foaming white as on shore the mighty breakers 
thunder and roar. It is a veritable ‘“ pig” of a night. Break of 
day may bring us better opportunities of judging the coming 
weather. Thus consoling himself, the punter turns in. Long before 
daylight he is awake and finds to his delight that the wind has gone 
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down. Out of bed and a sudden dart to the window to see if what 
appears to be a change has actually taken place. True enough, 
all is calm; but as the first streaks of dawn show dark clouds 
in the east the punter well knows that it is only a temporary abate- 
ment—a lull in the storm. Now, however, is the time when golden 
chances are presented. The tide is half ebb, and already the main 
channel will be packed with the new arrivals of widgeon—‘ green ”’ 
and easy of approach. 

Hard at work in the dark, our punter may be dimly discerned 
hauling his craft down a muddy creek-side to the ebbing water 


A HARD NIGHT'S BAG 


which is to carry him to the haunts of the fowl. Outside roars the 
sea, but his venture does not extend beyond the well-sheltered 
creek in which he floats. Possibly he has two or three miles down- 
stream to go before the fowling grounds are reached. Nearing his 
favourite spot, where on previous occasions luck has served him well, 
he cautiously proceeds lest fowl be ahead. At the main bend, just 
as the sky in the east is telling of approaching day, he can see the 
fowl are in. Yes, a huge mass of them; but most are awake and full 
wary, though perhaps they have never seen a punt before. Very 
steadily he steals his craft along towards them. A nearer approach 


shows that the birds are not so closely packed as at first might have 
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been supposed. Within the eighty. yards range, and one of the 
greatest difficulties of the punter’s work is surmounted. There 
is no time to lose. The fowl may spring in an instant without the 
slightest warning, and all further chances be lost. Selecting a thick 
bunch, the fowler aligns his gun. A low whistle, and up go all heads. 
A fraction of a second, and with a loud “ burr’’ every bird is on the 
wing. But, ah! too late; the well-timed shot has taken some of 


HAULING THE PUNT ASHORE 


them, and as the punter dips below the smoke to ascertain results 
his heart heaves with a satisfied throb as he catches a glimpse 
of about a score of birds tumbling headlong. Truly it was a 
fine shot and splendidly carried out; but the ‘‘cripples’’ and 
“droppers” are yet to be retrieved, and as the tide will soon be 
flowing there is no time to waste. Half an hour later and our 
triumphant sportsman is drifting on the incoming tide to quarters, 
with the results of his morning's enterprise stowed snugly under the 
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side decks. On the flow the wind again arises. Then the punter 
realises that he had seized his chance. 

But our outline is one drawn of the lucky side of punting. In 
all sports, days good and bad, enjoyable and otherwise, are ex- 
perienced. With regard to the blank days and nights, however, 
few sports may return as many of these as wild-fowling, because 
there is so much of that mystical uncertainty about it. Long, cold, 
hard nights of work afloat, when fowl have become exceedingly 
wary, often result in blanks, or maybe one duck shot with the 
“crippler”’ at the daybreak flight. Such matters considered, we 
can easily see that the punter must be a sportsman of undeniable 
perseverance and endurance. 

A few words about clothing might here be fitting. Leather 
thigh-boots of good quality, sufficiently large to permit at least two 
pairs of stockings to be worn, are indispensable. Rubber boots will 
not stand hard wear like leather. A pair of double oilskin knickers 
fitting over the top of the boots are capital for keeping out splashes 
of water. These knickers should not extend below the knees. 
Flannel next the skin, and a thick woollen guernsey, should always 
be worn. A white woollen hood, which can be rolled up and made 
into a comfortable cap, is recommended as the best headgear. A 


white-duck jacket, for the sake of keeping in harmony with the dirty 
white of the punt, completes the attire. Study comfort and warmth, 
and avoid sou’-westers and oilskin coats. These will only annoy. 
Perhaps the sou’-wester will tip over your eyes just as a shot is to be 
taken. It is better if going afloat in rainy weather to get wet and 
change on return than hamper oneself with heavy waterproofs. 
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THE ATHI RIVER 


SPORT ON THE ATHI PLAINS, BRITISH 
AFRICA 


BY Cc. V. A. PEEL 


In spite of harassing game laws, regulations, and red tape at 
Mombasa, where the officials seem to do all in their power to hinder 
and annoy the big-game hunter, there is plenty of sport still to be 
had on the Athi plains. 

The first thing that struck me, fresh from the Lake Baringo 
country, was the wildness of the game in this district. This was 
not to be wondered at when one considers that at the time of my 
visit there were no fewer than twenty different shooting parties out 
upon these plains. During the three weeks I hunted there I do not 
think a single day passed without my hearing a distant rifle-shot. 
But, wonderful to relate, in spite of this incessant shooting the 
game is still there in thousands. Of all the animals on the plains 
I found the white-bearded or Jackson’s gnu wanted the most 
chasing, and I should be sorry to say how many miles I followed 
tantalising herds of this grotesque animal. Walk, walk, walk! 
crawl, crawl, crawl! and bang, bang, bang! But no wildebeest head 
ever came into my camp! They would let you get within three or 
lour hundred yards without appearing to take the slightest notice 
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of you. Then with a whisk of their tails, and with their heads 
carried low, they would begin a slow ambling kind of gallop, 
leaving the perspiring sportsman nothing more to see except a 
cloud of dust. 

One morning I got up as usual as soon as it was light enough 
to see to shoot, and following the stony Athi River for a mile, 
came suddenly upon one of the most beautiful sights I had as yet 
seen in the country. The river made a drop of some two hundred 
feet over the sheer rock into a gorge below, forming a most magnifi- 
cent waterfall. The gorge beneath the fall appeared to extend for 


‘‘THE RIVER MADE A DROP OF SOME 200 FEET” 


many miles, and its banks were covered with rock, long grass, reeds 
by the edge of the water, and many palms and other large trees. It 
was an ideal resort for lions, but these animals have been so hunted 
on the plains that they have become extremely scarce and difficult to 
get. On the plains through which this deep gorge ran there were 
several herds of Thomson’s gazelle and a few single Coke’s harte- 
beest ; but for an hour I saw nothing that I especially wanted as a 
trophy. I then fell in with six ostriches; but, as usual, they were 
hopelessly wild. In fact, on the Athi plains you might as well 
expect to shoot a red deer as to kill an ostrich. I began to think 
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I was going to see nothing more that day, when I heard two 
shots fired in rapid succession to the east of me. Shortly after 
there appeared over the horizon one of the most extraordinary pro- 
cessions of game I think I ever beheld in Africa. It was led by an 
enormous herd of hartebeest, followed by a single wildebeest. Next 
came a large herd of waterbuck, and after them a herd of impala. 
Then there followed herd upon herd of Thomson's gazelle, a few 
Grant’s gazelle, and a second huge herd of waterbuck brought up 
the rear of this remarkable panorama. They were all well on the 
move, and had I been nearer the river gorge I might have had some 
fun. As it was, most of the procession streamed past me half a mile 
away, and although I made desperate attempts to cut off the single 


PORTERS CROSSING THE ATHI PLAINS 


wildebeest I was unable todo so. However, I succeeded in breaking 
up the rear of the phalanx of game, for the impala and waterbuck 
stopped and seemed undecided where to go. I lay down to await 
events, when the impala commenced to run across me. Two fine 
bucks brought up the rear, and I could not resist a flying shot at the 
biggest ; but I only succeeded in making the herd jump and bound 
high in the air, as is the wont of these graceful antelopes. 

The waterbuck still stood undecided, so I started on a long 
crawl towards them through the grass, which luckily was long. 
When I was still a very long shot away the females began to wind 
me and make off, and I thought I must try at a fine buck which 
offered his broadside. When I sat down I could just see his horns 
and the top of his back. I fired through the grass and fancied I 
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heard the bullet tell, but the whole herd scampered off downhill. 
However, the wounded buck soon left them, and making towards 
the river gorge, lay down in some grass on the very brink. I tried 
to get to the covert of the gorge, but was hampered by curious 
hartebeest and gazelle which watched my actions suspiciously and 
eventually stampeded the waterbuck just as I was getting within 
shot of him. He disappeared into the river gorge and I got up and 
rushed to the spot where I had last seen him. Cautiously I peered 
over, when he jumped up to my right and raced down to the river. 
If he once got into the reeds fringing the river I knew he would 


CHANDLER’S REEDBUCK 


be lost. I got in two shots at bimas he galloped down, but he 
disappeared into the covert with acrash. Thinking he might make 
up the opposite bank of the river, I waited till my gunbearers ran 
up before going down to search. When I reached the reeds and 
pushed them aside I beheld the waterbuck lying dead by the side of 
the water. He carried a fine head, and looked a beautiful o!ject 
backed by the tall reeds. 

I then walked up to the top to call the porters to help to skin 
the game, when I suddenly caught sight of an antelope I had never 
seen before. It had just left the gorge and was walking towards me 
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on the open plain. At first I thought it wasa baby hartebeest. I lay 
concealed, and the buck soon disappeared over the edge of the gorge. 
I ran upand peered over, but for some seconds I could see nothing. 
At length I discovered that I was looking beyond the animal, for he 
was some twenty yards below me amongst some grey stones which 
harmonised exactly with the colour of his coat. He stood watching 
me intently. It seemed ashame to shoot so beautiful a creature, but 
thinking it might be something rare I could not resist. He turned 
out to be a specimen of Chandler’s reedbuck, with a remarkably fine 
head. I subsequently saw many of these pretty creatures, which 


CAMP ON THE ATHI PLAINS 


have a mouse-coloured coat witha little white bushy tail. The horns 
turn upwards and backwards, and the animal is about the same size 
as a roedeer. Why they are called reedbucks I know not, for 1 
never saw them in or about reeds. A more appropriate name 
would be “‘ rockbucks,”’ for they do graze among the rocks. They 
go in small herds of from three to eight, and it is extraordinary 
how difficult they are to make out in their natural surroundings. 
We now marched along the side of the beautiful Athi River and 
across the open plains to the foot of Donyo Sabuk, a big mountain 
rising up out of the plains. Here we pitched camp under a large tree, 
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Game was again very plentiful, notably Coke's hartebeest and 
Grant’s gazelle; but they proved, as usual, extremely hard to get 
near. From a little rocky eminence, where I disturbed a serval 
which jumped up from behind a boulder almost under my feet, I 
saw immense herds of game—incredible numbers of zebra which 
barked like jackals, totally different from the cry of Grevy’s zebra, 
which emits a sort of whistle. Herds of hartebeest grazed or stood 
like huge donkeys. Many were to be seen lying down. In Somali- 
land I never saw a Swayne’s hartebeest lying down. The creature 
always appeared to sleep standing up. Large herds of Thomson’s 


‘“‘l PHOTOGRAPHED THE HANDSOME PAIR TOGETHER ”’ 


gazelle and a few Grant’s gazelle could also be discerned, and far 
away at the foot of a grassy hill with park-like trees upon its summit 
I saw a herd of six eland (the first I had seen on the Athi plains). 

I left the rocks and tried some long grass and bushy ground, 
hoping to fall in with Grant’s gazelle, as I much wanted a male and 
female for my collection. Nor did I have to search long, for I came 
suddenly round a mound on a pair which luckily did not observe 
my approach. Retracing my steps, I began the usual painful 
stalk over rock, prickly grass, and thorn bush. When I had gone 
some fifty yards, I found I could get within range of the buck by 
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making for a mound, but at the same time I could not keep out of 
sight of the watchful eyes of the doe. The latter soon made me out, 
but as I kept very low and the grass was extremely long she simply 
stood stock still and watched me. At length, after having to stop more 
than once to pick out of my knees the sword-like points of the grass 
which caused me agony, I reached the sheltering mound. Cautiously 
I peeped over, and there sure enough was the buck standing facing me. 
He would not move, and I was exercised in mind whether to whistle 
him round or show myself to the doe which still eyed me suspiciously. 
Finally I put up my head to move the doe. This had the desired 
effect, for the buck slowly swung half round and offered his broadside. 


A FINE BULL HARTEBEEST 


I took one of the most careful of aims (I hada good rest for my 
rifle on the mound), and missed him asclean as a whistle! He was 
the most considerate gazelle I had ever met with. He never moved 
an inch! Working the magazine like lightning, I once more aimed, 
and the infernal cartridge missed fire. A third time I aimed, and 
yet another cartridge missed fire. I had now two left in the maga- 
zine. I aimed a fourth time, and the gazelle fell dead as a stone. 
The doe, which had meanwhile not moved farther than fifty yards, 
now stood looking to see what had become of her mate. She 
was half concealed by grass, but firing where I took her body to be I 
distinctly heard the last bullet in the magazine strike, although she 
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bounded away over a knoll. Running after her, I found her lying 
dead, hit through both haunches. I made the men drag her to her 
mate, and photographed the handsome pair together. 

The measurements of the male were: Length from tip of nose 
to end of tail, 5ft. 1roin.; height at shoulder, 3 ft. 2 in. The 
female measured : Length, 4ft. ro in. ; height at shoulder, 2 ft. g in. 

Shortly after I fell in with Coke’s hartebeest in comparatively 
easy stalking ground, and with a lucky shot in the centre of the fore- 
head at very long range I killed a fine bull. 


‘“‘MY BOY CARRIED THE BABY HARTEBEEST INTO CAMP” 


On the way home that afternoon we saw a female hartebeest 
which did not appear to wish to leave us, and searching about the 
grass up jumped a baby hartebeest some few weeks old. After a 
long and exciting chase we managed to catch it, and my boy carried 
it into camp. But the poor little chap lived only a week, and I 
believe that when taken so young they are nearly impossible to rear. 

Early next morning two young Masai warriors came into camp 
to say they would show us where a lion lay. We followed them 
across the plains to an ideal lion’s lair, but his majesty was not at 
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home. With a good deal of difficulty I managed to shoot a zebra 
close at hand as bait for the lion; but although we visited the 
carcass early next morning, the lion had not touched it. 

The last day I was on the plains I devoted to searching rocks 
for lions which roared nightly round the camp. We got up long 
before it was light, and in silence walked out into the open piains. 
A lion roared about a couple of miles before us, and I hoped that he 
would keep up his wonderful music until it was light enough to 
make him out. However, as soon as the first streak of dawn 
appeared the roaring ceased. When it was quite light I began to 
examine the rocks, and soon found some of the lion’s handiwork of 


BAIT FOR A LION 


the night before in the shape of a half-eaten young hartebeest which 
he had evidently dragged from the open to the covert afforded 
by the rocks and bushes. We were searching about when I saw what 
I thought a most likely patch of rock and bush. Telling my gunbearer 
to remain below the patch, I kept along the top of the rock, hoping 
thereby to get a better view. We had not proceeded more than 
a few yards when I heard a low ‘“‘ whuff,” followed by shouts from 
my gunbearer of ‘“‘Simba! Simba!” (‘fLion! Lion!”). Irushed 
ahead as hard as I could go, but never caught a glimpse of what 
my gunbearer stated was a very fine male lion which had jumped 
up almost at his feet from amongst a lot of boulders. 
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VIEW OF THE GRAND NATIONAL COURSE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


SOME RECENT GRAND NATIONALS 
BY THE EDITOR 


NINE or ten years ago I wrote an article under the above heading, 
detailing my reminiscences of a race with which on more than one 
occasion I happened to have been somewhat behind the scenes. In 
the days when Colonel E. W. Baird’s Playfair and Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild’s Aladdin were in training at Danebury I was often 
fortunate enough to be Tom Cannon’s guest at that extremely 
pleasant home of sport, and of course took the greatest interest in 
the preparation of the two animals. Mr. C. W. Waller was to 
wear the dark blue and yellow cap, and confident in the son of Sir 
Bevys took 1,000 to 30 about him, declining to save on Playfair, 
though Tom Cannon always said he had no idea which was the 
better. The present owner of Wool Winder was very anxious to 
ride his own horse, and would have done so had he been able to get 
down to the weight ; as it was, Mawson, the stable jockey, had the 
mount. I forget why I preferred Playfair to the other, but I did so, 
and invested a modest 2 sovereigns each way at the agreeable odds 
of goto x “just for luck”; and the luck arrived in the shape of 
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£100. 40 to 1 chances, in my experience, are rare, and one does 
not forget them. 

Comeaway’s year is strong in my memory because another of 
my resorts was Mr. Arthur Yates’s establishment, where Cloister was 
in training. Comeaway was declared to be one of the best horses 
ever known, and I did not lose on the race, though of course I 
backed Cloister, who, ridden by poor “ Roddy’? Owen, was only 
beaten half a length, and as his rider always declared ought to 
have won, but that Mr. H. Beasley on the winner interfered with 
him at the last fence. Next year Cloister started favourite, 
Mr. J. C. Dormer—now Mr. J. Upton, the owner of that smart filly 


THE PARADE BEFORE H.M. THE KING 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Mother-in-law—in the saddle, and again the horse was second, this 
time to Father O’Flynn, on whom Roddy Owen achieved his great 
ambition. Mr. Dormer, as I noted a few months since in a sketch 
of his career, had been asked to ride Father O’Flynn, but being 
attached to Mr. Arthur Yates’s stable naturally chose Cloister, who 
started at 11 to 2,the winner at 20’s, so that it was in a way a chance 
mount for Roddy Owen. He had declared that he would win the 
National and then give up riding; we who knew how fond he was 
of it doubted the strength of his resolution, thereby doing him 
injustice. 
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The next year, however, Cloister, belonging to Mr. Charles 
Duff, now Mr. Assheton Smith, improved on the performances of 
the two previous seasons, and as I had the pleasure of being his 
owner's guest at Liverpool for the meeting, I was in the thick of the 
rejoicings. In my former paper I could not resist the temptation of 
saying that after Captain David Campbell had ridden The Soarer 
in 1896 he wrote to tell me that he attributed the success in no 
small measure to the chapter on Race Riding in the Badminton book 
on “‘ Steeplechasing,” a book which I had written; his letter being 
the more gratifying as we had never met at the time. I may humbly 


MANIFESTO 


add, however, that the chapter was compiled after consultation with 
Mr. J. M. Richardson who had won on Disturbance and Reugny, 
Joseph Cannon who had won on Regal, Mr. Arthur Coventry my 
collaborator in the volume, and others who spoke with authority. 
It is needless here to reopen the old controversy as to the merits 
of Cloister and Manifesto. Both won easily with 12 st. 7 lb., 
and, as so often happens with winners of the National, both 
were near to victory on other occasions. That better ‘chasers 
were never seen is the firm conviction of many devotees of ’cross- 
country sport. 
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In the article to which reference has been made I left off with 
Manifesto’s second victory. One of the few that stood up and 
finished behind him was His Majesty’s Ambush II. Five-year-old 
as he was, and rarely as horses of that age had won, he was a good 
deal fancied, and started third favourite at 100 to 12, Gentle Ida 
being at 4's, Manifesto at 5’s, the mare owing her position to the 
fact that Mr. Dyas, who had owned both favourites, confidently 
declared that Manifesto had not the least chance of giving Gentle 
Ida 141b.; and as she fell at Valentine’s Brook he was able to 
console himself with the idea that she would have won if she had 
stood up. In 1900, however, Ambush II, a six-year-old, with 
11st. 3lb., was again almost favourite, splitting Sir Thomas Gallwey’s 
Hidden Mystery, 12 st., and Mr. J. G. Bulteel’s Manifesto, 12st. 13 lb., 
long odds being offered bar these three. According to Sir Charles 
Nugent, whose opinion is to be received with every respect, Hidden 
Mystery was the best ’chaser he had ever seen, and though 7 to 2 is 
really a preposterously short price to take about any horse in a race 
in which two-thirds of the field almost invariably come down, the 
idea that he could fail to jump safely was derided by all who knew 
him. Probably he would have got over the course safely but for an 
accident—one of those accidents, however, which are always likely 
to occur. At the first fence Major Eustace Loder’s Covert Hack, 
ridden by Mason, came to grief; but he kept in the course as loose 
horses frequently do, to the danger of those that are standing up, 
and at the first fence into the country the second time round he 
crossed Hidden Mystery just as the horse was rising and knocked 
him over, to be added to the list of those who in the opinion of 
their friends would assuredly have won had all gone well with them. 

To what extent this cleared the way for Ambush II cannot, of 
course, be said. In the hands of Anthony he covered the distance, 
so far as I remember, without a mistake, finally winning by four 
lengths from Mr. C. A. Brown’s Barsac, gst. 121b., ridden by 
W. Halsey; Manifesto, George Williamson up, carrying his 
12st. 13lb. into third place. How the victory of the Royal Colours 
was received need scarcely be said, and warm congratulations were 
showered on Mr. Tommy Lushington, who had secured the colt for 
his owner. The son of Ben Battle and Miss Plant had been offered 
at auction as a two-year-old with a reserve of £50, which he failed 
to reach. His breeder had then tried to dispose of him as a hunter 
for £10 less, but no one would have him. He took Mr. Lushing- 
ton’s fancy, however, and was bought for £500 to make the National 
of 1900 ever memorable. 

There was great curiosity to see what Ambush II would do 
next year, as he did not come out again in 1900, and to the great 
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satisfaction of all who were interestei in the sport, he arrived at 
Newmarket to run in the steeplechases which had been started at 
headquarters by that ever-to-be-lamented good sportsman, the late 
Colonel Harry MacCalmont, to whom, as many readers know, the 
existence of this magazine is due. I went to see the horse in his 
box, and, of course, we all looked forward to watching him run; 
but bad weather led to the abandonment of the meeting, and, 
unfortunately, before the National he hurt himself in the course of a 
gallop—I forget whether by splitting a pastern or in some other 
way. At the time it was feared he would never run again, but 


AMBUSH II (ANTHONY UP), AND MR. T. LUSHINGTON, HIS TRAINER 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


happily he came right after a long rest. It was a race in which 
I was keenly interested, as at the time I was managing horses 
belonging to a relative, Captain H. A. Johnstone. One of them was 
Cushendun, trained, and to be ridden, by my friend, Mr. Gwyn 
Saunders-Davies. He was in at 11st. 2lb., a weight with which we 
were not dissatisfied, though we had hoped for a few pounds less; 
and on the morning of the day the owner and I started from Euston 
by an early train, congratulating ourselves on the fact that the 
weather was so bright and fine that we should be able to see the 
race well. As we approached Liverpool, however, the sky darkened, 
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and sleet began to fall. When we reached the city heavier clouds 
had gathered and the sleet had become snow; it grew worse when 
we arrived on the course; before the hour set for the event, the 
ground was thickly covered and a regular blizzard had begun. 
With great trouble a long time before I had succeeded in back- 
ing the horse at a rate of 100 to 7, or, to be accurate, the late 
Mr. John Rowson had done it for me, as I could not get an offer of 
more than 100 to 8. Cushendun, however, started at 20 to 1, which 
affords one more of the lessons we so frequently learn as to the 
disadvantage of being in a hurry. 

Mr. Saunders-Davies nevertheless fancied him much, and I was 


THE CROWD IN THE PADDOCK, GRAND NATIONAL DAY 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


particularly eager, as I had bought Cushendun at Tattersall’s for 
400 guineas against the advice of several friends. There was a 
question as to whether the race should not be postponed, for it was 
really not fit or safe for ‘chasing; but the Stewards decided to start, 
and though the thickly-falling flakes rendered it impossible to see 
across the course, the four-and-twenty went to the post. Cushendun 
slipped up in the middle of a field when they had gone about a mile, 
the snow balling in his feet; he came down sideways, and there was 
anendof him! Missing the olive green and cream hoops, red cap, 
as they passed the Stand after the first circuit, my interest in the 
race ceased, and Mr. Bletsoe’s Grudon, ridden by Arthur Nightingall, 
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won by four lengths from Drumcree, then belonging to poor 
Mr. Owen Williams, whose death during the past year is so sin- 
cerely regretted by his many friends. Mr. H. Nugent, who was so 
unfortunately killed in a hurdle race at Ostend, rode the second, 
victorious two years later. Grudon carried 1ost., and Mr. Saunders- 
Davies maintained the opinion that had Cushendun stood up he 
must have beaten the winner. 

In 1902 several old friends reappeared, including Manifesto, who 
had been dropped down to 12st. 81b., and was ridden by that sound 
horseman Ernest Piggott; Drumcree, to st. rolb., Mr. H. Nugent ; 
Barsac, F. Mason, among them. The favourites were the Duke of 
Westminster’s Drumree, ridden by Anthony, who had won on 
Ambush II, and Lord Coventry’s Inquisitor, a horse who carried a 
multitude of good wishes, for it was pleasant to see again the colours 


MR. GWYN SAUNDERS-DAVIES GOING OUT FOR THE NATIONAL ON SAPPER 


which had been successful on Emblem and Emblematic nearly forty 
years previously. An animal who had been much talked about, and 
had seemed to have a great chance, was Full Flavour, belonging to 
my friend Mr. Romer Williams. He had run a dead heat with 
Shannon Lass at Hurst Park when backward in condition, and as 
he had been greatly pleasing his owner, one of the best judges of the 
game in existence, there seemed good reason to anticipate his suc- 
cess; but an accident had befallen him, and he was unable to start. 
Both favourites fell, and Shannon Lass was finally left to win by 
three lengths from Mr. John Widger’s Matthew, old Manifesto once 
more third. Mr. A. Gorham, a genuine sportsman whose pleasure 
it is to enable his friends to share his good fortune, had expressed 
no little confidence in his mare, as game and honest a ’chaser as 
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and some of his friends neglected accordingly to take the 20 to 1 
which was on offer—to their great regret when they saw at the last 
fence that in D. Read’s hands she had won her race, which she did, 
it may be noted, entirely of her own accord, for it is Mr. Gorham’s 
pride that she had never been touched by whip or spur in the course 
of her career. He is now breeding from her, and during the coming 
season we are to see one of her two-year-olds—it may be hoped, first 
past the post. 

The race of 1903 I missed, having business at the time which 
detained me in Paris. Mr. J. S. Morrison had kindly told me some 
time before that he greatly fancied his horse Drumcree, a son of that 
great sire of ‘chasers, Ascetic. I had therefore backed him, and 
had the satisfaction of receiving a telegram in the course of the 
afternoon to say that he had won. Detail was second this year, and 
Manifesto, now fifteen years old, carried 12 st. 3 lb. into third place, 
this being his seventh appearance and his third time third. With 
his two wins in 1897 and 1899, and a fourth at his first attempt in 
1895, the old horse’s record was a grand one. Ambush II again 
started, but came down at the last fence; Inquisitor also fell, as did 
Drumree. I omitted to mention that in the previous year (Drumree, 
thoroughly pumped, having remained on the ground a little time 
after his fall) a foolish member of the House of Commons, Mr. Lough, 
Member for Islington—and, quaintly enough, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education—had asked a question in the House 
with regard to the brutality of the sport which, as he supposed—and 
he did not take the trouble to ascertain facts before putting the 
question—had led to the death of the Duke of Westminster’s repre- 
sentative. Drumree was not dead enough to be unable to run 
several races afterwards; but blunders of this sort are likely to 
happen when people talk about things they do not understand. 

There were great hopes of Ambush IT in rgo04, notwithstanding 
that he had the steadier of 12st. 61b., and he started first favourite 
at 7 to 2; Detail’s second the year before naturally caused him to 
be much fancied; Inquisitor again went to the post, as did the 
sixteen-year-old Manifesto. My old friend Cushendun, now in other 
ownership, also started, though he seemed entirely to have lost his 
form, and was at forlorn odds. Ambush II was very soon out of it, 
the third fence bringing him down, and Inquisitor did not survive 
the fourth. Something was wrong with Lord Coventry’s horse, 
and thereby it is suspected hangs a tale, which it would perhaps be 
rash, however, to tell in the absence of proof. The race fell to 
Mr. Spencer Gollan’s Moifaa, who had been bought and sent to 
England from New Zealand by the owner’s brother. He was not 
greatly fancied, as I noted in a sketch of Mr. Gollan which appeared 
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some years since in these pages; he thought that the horse had ‘“‘a 
good jumper’s chance,’ and indeed he was an extraordinarily fine 
fencer, a few observant judges having backed him for the reason that 
they had been so much struck by the style in which he had cleared 
the three fences which come close together at Sandown. ‘‘ We 
think Ireland has horses that can lep,” an enthusiastic visitor from 
that country exclaimed, as Moifaa returned to the paddock after the 
National, “‘ but I never saw one that could lep like this one! ” 

Soon afterwards Lord Marcus Beresford made an offer for the 
horse, Mr. Gollan having no idea that it was on behalf of His Majesty, 
into whose possession, however, the winner soon passed. He was sent 
to Egerton House to be trained by Marsh, and he did so well that 
he started favourite for the National of 1905, 4 to 1 being his price, 
6 to 1 Mr. F. Bibby’s Kirkland (F. Mason), 7 to 1 Mr. T. Nolan’s 
Ranunculus, to ride whom the French jockey Hollobone had been 
brought to England. Hollobone does not seem to have taken the 
trouble to inspect the course. By going the longest way round and 
meandering about between his fences, he contrived to lose a great 
deal of ground, and ultimately finished fourth to Kirkland, Captain 
McLaren’s Napper Tandy (Percy Woodland), and Mr. P. E. 
Speakman’s Buckaway II (A. Newey). Williamson was to have 
ridden the King’s horse, but was badly kicked at exercise by an 
animal called Rainfall. Birch, who had won on him the previous 
year—since the victim of a terrible accident at Gatwick which 
incapacitated him for life—was vainly sought, and finally Dollery, 
Cloister’s old jockey, had the mount; but Moifaa fell at Becher’s 
Brook the second time round. 

One of the notable jumpers of the past decade was Mr. J. S. 
Morrison's John M.P. Sir Charles Nugent had bought this horse 
in Ireland for 175 guineas, attracted by the circumstance that he 
was half-brother to Sarah, a wonderfully good little mare he had 
trained for Colonel Phil Fenwick. The horse suffered from a large 
swelling, the result of an umbilical rupture, upon which his trainer 
himself operated, John being for three hours under chloroform. As 
a five-year-old in 1904 he won five of his nine races, being second for 
two others; next season he had a bad attack of quittor, and could 
not be produced till January 1906, when he came out in a hurdle 
race at Windsor, and, starting at 100 to 1, beat an even-money 
favourite in Sir Samuel Scott’s Series. He won his next four races 
with extraordinary ease, kept it up the following year, and as he 
appeared as good over a country as over hurdles, started a hot 
favourite at 7 to 2 for the National of 1906, carrying 11st. 10]b. 
There were three-and-twenty starters, and the usual proportion of 
falls as nearly as possible occurred; only seven got safely over the 
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course, though Gladiator was seventh after being remounted, and 
Phil May, second favourite at g to 1, ninth, after coming down 
at the last fence. John M.P. was one of the fallers. He was going 
at a tremendous pace after the sharp turn by the canal, and 
W. Taylor being unable to steady him, the horse fell into the wing 
of the fence. 

Some months before the race, Lord Coventry, talking to me about 
‘chasers that had taken his fancy, had spoken with so much admira- 
tion of Ascetic’s Silver that I had always felt special interest in the 
horse, and backed him whenever he ran, except on one occasion, I 


MOIFAA, WINNER OF THE GRAND NATIONAL, I904 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


think, when he had carried off a race at Hurst, starting at 10 to I 
in a field of six, and apparently not fancied. It was with mingled 
feelings, therefore, that I watched the race of 1906, saw this son of 
Ascetic, Mr. W. Lucas’ Red Lad, and Mr. B. W. Parr’s Aunt May 
approaching the last fence, Ascetic’s Silver two or three lengths in 
front, a distance which he increased to ten or eleven as he cantered 
past the post. Mr. Arthur Coventry was aware of my admiration for 
the winner, and, meeting him when it was all over, he was kind 
enough to offer altogether premature congratulations. ‘‘ Well, you 
have had a good race this time?” he said; but unfortunately it was 
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not so; all my money had gone down with John M.P. over the wing 
of the fence by the canal. 

There was no 7 to 2 favourite in 1907, and, indeed, some 
difficulty in finding a favourite at all. Ascetic’s Silver, who had 
won with 1ost. glb., now had to carry 12st. 7 lb., which made a 
vast difference in the outlook. Asa rule the winner of the National 
goes up about 14 lb. in the handicap, the penalty, as it were, for his 
success, and Ascetic’s Silver it will be seen was raised nearly twice 
this amount; but saying this must not be taken as anything lke 
adverse criticism of Messrs. Topham, who compiled the weights. 


ASCETIC’S SILVER (THE HON. AUBREY HASTINGS UP), AND PRINCE HATZFELDT, 
HIS OWNER 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Before the death of my poor friend, the late Mr. R. K. Mainwaring, 
he and Messrs. Topham used to make the National Handicap 
between them. Each completed the task, without consultation or 
correspondence, and on a certain day the results were posted from 
one to the other. For some years before Mr. Mainwaring’s death 
he had been accustomed to show me his handicap when it was 
completed, and more than once I happened to be with him when 
he received the Liverpool version. It was always extraordinarily 
interesting to compare the two. As a rule the divergences were 
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small; then a consultation took place, the differences were talked 
over and adjusted. Since Mr. Mainwaring’s death Messrs. 
Topham—I think two of the family are concerned, and so use the 
plural, but in this I may be wrong—have performed the work with 
quite remarkable success, basing the burdens, as much as possible, 
on what horses have done at Liverpool ; for it scarcely need be said 
that there is no other course in England which resembles that at 
Aintree, though when ’chasing is under discussion Auteuil must 
not be forgotten, the Grand Steeplechase de Paris being the most 
valuable cross-country event in the world, and run over a course of 
four and a half miles, the same distance as at Liverpool, of sufficient 


TWO SOMERSAULTS AT AUTEUIT:. 


severity to test the excellence of anything that goes to the post. As 
regards value, the National is worth nearer £2,000 than £3,000 to 
the winner, the French race is worth nearly £6,000. 

Nothing, however, was found which backers preferred to 
Ascetic’s Silver, in spite of his weight, and he shared favouritism 
with Red Lad, the fancy for him being based on his second the year 
before. Mr. Stanley Howard’s Eremon pressed them in the market 
at a point more—8 to 1, Extravagance was backed at 10’s, and 
Timothy Titus, who had been a standing dish, had many friends at 
10’s also. Year after year we had been told that Timothy was sure 
to win. He had fallen, or in some way failed, but his adherents 
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would persist in declaring that next time he would make amends ; 
the fact being that he did not get the four miles and a half. In the 
race of 1907 Mr. T. G. Arthur’s Kilts, one of the few who had been 
backed at less than 20 to 1, speedily relieved the anxiety of 
his supporters, for he fell and broke his neck at the first fence; and 
at the second fence Newey, on Eremon, broke, not his neck, but his 
stirrup-leather. Anyone who has walked round the Liverpool course 
and inspected the fences will understand what it means to ride 
twice over them with one iron, but this is what Newey contrived to 
do. That he should have failed to keep the horse quite straight is 
assuredly no matter for surprise, and his course between some of 
the jumps was rather zigzag, but he had enough in hand to win 
by half a dozen lengths from Mr. Hardy’s Tom West. Ascetic’s 
Silver completed the course, but could get no nearer than sixth, just 
behind Barabbas II, a big brown horse who had been carefully 
schooled by Captain Dewhurst. Timothy Titus fell, as he was 
accustomed to do, and Red Lad, in coming down, contrived to upset 
a couple of others. 

Last year, as many readers will remember, one of the greatest 
surprises in the history of the race occurred. Mr. Bibby’s Kirkland, 
ridden by Mason, was favourite from Tom West and Colonel Birkin’s 
Springbok—the latter a son of Circe, and so half-brother to Old 
Fairyhouse, Cackler, and the King’s horse Flaxman, which last, 
notwithstanding that he started at 33 to 1, was not a little fancied. 
As a rule, if His Majesty’s horses seem to have any chance they are 
heavily backed by those to whom the wish is father to the thought, 
and these odds were therefore remarkable. Chancing to meet 
Mr. Lushington shortly before the race, 1 was rather inclined to 
sympathise with him for bringing Flaxman over on a hopeless 
errand, and was much surprised when he told me that the horse was 
well, and that he confidently expected to see him go very close. I 
watched the race from the top of Lord Derby’s Stand, next to 
Mr. Frederick Withington, who trained two of the two dozen 
starters—Major Douglas Tennant’s Rubio and Mr. William Cooper’s 
Mattie Macgregor. Of the mare he had some hope, though he did 
not feel certain that she had sufficient stamina, or, rather, I should 
say, that she had arrived at sufficient maturity to last the distance ; 
but though we discussed the race in detail, and that not for the first 
time, Rubio’s name was never even mentioned. So much has been 
written on this subject that I am afraid of telling readers what they 
know, and so becoming tedious. The horse, it may be briefly said, 
had practically broken down, and had been sent to a livery stable- 
keeper at Towcester to run in harness, so that his legs might get 
callous; he had done all sorts of work in the shafts and in the 
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traces. Since being put into training again he had jumped well, 
and exhibited a certain amount of speed; but an idea prevailed 
amongst all who had had anything to do with him that he was no 
good over more than three miles. He is quoted at 66 to 1, and why 
it was not 100 I have no idea, except that for some reason ‘‘ 66 to I 
Rubio and others’ winds up the record of the market. W. Bissill, 
who had his choice between Rubio and Mattie Macgregor, never for 
a moment hesitated in choosing the mare, who was beaten by her 
stable companion ten lengths; and I shall not soon forget Mr. With- 
ington’s surprise as he saw the horse coming home confortably by 
himself. 


Probably Rubio was lucky to win. Mr. Percy Whitaker, riding 


THE WATER JUMP, 1908 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


his own horse Lawyer III, had been more than hopeful ot success. 
The gallant animal was suffering from an internal complaint, but 
finished third, just beating the King’s horse Flaxman. Lawyer III, 
however, never left his stable again—he was found lying dead soon 
after the race—and Mattie Macgregor was so desperately exhausted 
by her exertions that she lay prone for hours, and when got home 
to Danebury did not go out of her yard for a month, a fact which 
justified Mr. Withington’s idea that she was not ready for the 
ordeal. As in the case of Shannon Lass, what Mattie Macgregor 
did was entirely of her own accord, as her jockey never raised his 
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whip. Of the twenty-four starters it may be noted sixteen fell 
and one was pulled up, though Kirkland, one of the fallers, was 
remounted and finished seventh. 

As to the coming National, one first looks through the entry 
for horses who have jumped the Liverpool fences, especially for 
those who have done so in previous Liverpools—not merely in the 
shorter races—and lasted to the end of the journey. Here we have 
for next month’s race winners in Ascetic’s Silver and Rubio; seconds 
in Red Lad, Tom West, and Mattie Macgregor; and animals who 
have won, or have at any rate completed the course, in other races 
at Aintree, in Cackler, Caubeen, Barabbas II, Jerry M., Johnstown 
Lad, Ranunculus and Springbok. I do not propose to offer anything 
in the nature of a tip. That would be absurd, for Iam writing before 
the publication of the weights; and though I fancy it would not be 
difficult to guess within, at any rate, a few pounds what burdens 
will be allotted, all sorts of unexpected things are likely to happen 
during the weeks which have to pass before that exciting moment 
when the horses—well over a score of them as a rule—line up at 
the start, and Mr. Arthur Coventry, on foot instead of in the saddle 
as he often used to be, holding the flag instead of looking at it, 
takes them in hand. Writing elsewhere, I have mentioned a number 


of animals that strike me as likely to jump and stay: Cackler, 
Jerry M., Caubeen, Wickham,: Tom West, Mattie Macgregor 
Mount Prospect’s Fortune (perhaps), Johnstown Lad, Rustic 
Queen, Silent II, Davy Jones, Barney III. But years hence I hope 
I may be able to include the coming contest in a further article on 
Some Recent Nationals. 
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IN FRONT OF THE MONTE ROSA HOTEL, ZERMATT 


A CLIMBING ROMANCE; or, THE LADY 
MOUNTAINEER 


BY MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 


99 


‘*] HATE to see a woman climbing,” remarked a firmly-knit, tweed- 
clad young man, as he tilted his chair at a dangerous angle over the 
cobbles in front of the Monte Rosa Hotel at Zermatt. ‘‘ It makes 
her look vulgar and horrid, and she gets slangy and loud and con- 
ceited. I would not let any of my sisters climb—if I could help it,”’ 
he rather lamely added. 

He was holding forth to a mixed audience, consisting of an 
elderly lady with a pretty daughter, a stout middle-aged woman of 
pleasant aspect, the chaplain, and a sunburnt member of the Alpine 
Club, who listened to the conversation with a twinkle in his eye, 
justified by a week’s acquaintance with the little party around him. 

The girl might have been twenty-four. She wore a particularly 
neat tailor-made dress, and her hat had that touch of smartness 
often seen in the very quietest head-gear when chosen and worn by 
an American. She was not an American, however; her clear and 
healthy complexion proclaimed her from the Emerald Isle, while the 
absence of brogue in her gentle voice called attention to the fact that 
her mother was an Englishwoman. Mrs. and Miss Keen Drummond 
had come to Zermatt for the first time, and the girl, who had 
developed a real love of and capacity for climbing during a season 
amongst the Dolomites, was now, with the full approval of her one 
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living parent, engaged in visiting in succession, under the leadership 
of a first-class guide, the summits of all the more important peaks in 
the Zermatt district. 

Mr. Robertson, the self-constituted critic of climbing ladies, had 
arrived from Italy, via the top of the Matterhorn, the evening before. 
He had just made the acquaintance of Mrs. and Miss Drummond 
through the introduction of Mr. Wilberforce, of the Alpine Club, a 
common friend of both, and he had been describing to them the 
antics of a lady whom he had overtaken while descending the Swiss 
side of the mountain. His experience of ladies on difficult rocks was 
small, and when he had delayed his own journey downwards for at 
least a couple of hours in order that his guides might assist a party 
only fitted to ascend the Gorner Grat, he had had quite enough of 
mountaineering in the company of women. To make matters worse, 


THE LEADING GUIDE 


the damsel was exceedingly plain ; her homely features were rendered 
still less attractive by a coating of blisters and raw flesh ; her hair 
had come uncoiled more than once, and each rectification gave it a 
wilder look ; her badly-fitting yellowy-white blouse had a hole at one 
elbow and a plaster of mud at the other, and her entire appear- 
ance would have scared a crow of quite exceptional courage. 
Mr. Robertson was heartily glad to be quit of the party, though he 
dared not get ahead of them until not far from the hut, as every 
time they moved they sent down volley after volley of loose stones. 
That the quiet-looking ladylike girl who sat near him, her small 
feet encased in pretty embroidered stockings and well-fitting brown 
shoes, could possibly be a climber never dawned on him, and she 
was far too much amused to enlighten him. As a matter of fact she, 
too, had accomplished a big expedition the day before, crossing the 
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Rothhorn from Zinal to Zermatt, and so she was having a rest before 
setting out on another ascent. 

It was shortly after luncheon, the hour when definite plans are 
made for the next day’s climbs, and weather-beaten guides, emerging 
from the room allotted to them ental stairs, seek out their employers 
to learn their wishes. 

A sturdy-looking bearded fellow with a bright eye now came 
forward with the deliberate, swaying gait of a mountaineer, and 
waited about near the little group. Mr. Robertson noticed him 
before long, and beckoned to him to approach. His face lit up with 
pleasure as Mr. Wilberforce put out his hand, exclaiming, ‘‘ Very 


SNOW BRIDGES ON A GLACIER 


glad to see you, Christian. Where are you going to take your gentle- 
man to-morrow ?”’ 

‘Well, sir, I think we go for the Dent Blanche,” answered the 
man in excellent English, standing hat in hand. ‘I believe it is in 
a beautiful state just now.” 

‘* Do you remember when we did it together, years ago ?”” asked 
Mr. Wilberforce. ‘‘ Ah! you were only a porter then, and a very 
young one, too,” he went on. ‘‘ Do you remember the nasty business 
we had with that crevasse ? ” 

“Don’t speak of it, sir. I was too young, and had too little 
experience then to know the danger. I shall never forget how I hung 
over the blue hole below, and how you all pulled and pulled till my 
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head was jammed under the snow that hung over the bank. It was 
lucky, sir, that Mr. White was with you that day. It’s not easy for 
two people to get a man out of a crevasse. It was a mercy we were 
a party of four.” 

The two men chatted on for some time, enjoying their reminis- 
cences of the glorious sport, and Miss Drummond sat by and listened. 
Presently her eye caught her mother’s. ‘‘ Evelyn,” said the latter, 
softly, ‘‘ you had better tell him that you are going to start for the 
Stockje in an hour or so.” Evelyn nodded, and awaited her opportunity. 

Christian now turned to Mr. Robertson. 

“IT have got a porter, sir,’ he remarked, ‘‘and also a man to 
carry our things to the Stockje. I believe the porter is pretty good ; 
but I can’t find one I know.” 

Mr. Robertson threw in a sentence of explanation to the ladies. 
‘** My second man’s wife is ill; he had to leave us last night, so I must 
take whoever I can get to replace him. It’s a busy time just now, 
and there's very little choice.” 

Evelyn smiled, then coloured a little. ‘‘Mr. Robertson,” she 
began, ‘‘I’m afraid, after what you said, you won’t like it, but my 
guides and I hope also to go up the Dent Blanche to-morrow.” 

The young man gazed at her, dumbfounded; then, lacking 
originality, he ejaculated : 

By Jove!” 

The little party laughed heartily at the concern his face ex- 
pressed, and Evelyn went on: ‘‘I had no opportunity of telling you 
sooner that I climbed. Besides, I was really enjoying your descrip- 
tion, and I can perfectly understand your frame of mind after such 
an experience.” 

Mr. Robertson did his best to assure her that his remarks could 
not possibly apply to her, but in his heart he regretted that her party 
would be on the mountain, and pictured to himself the annoyance it 
might give him. She was a pretty girl, and a charming girl;. but he 
preferred her society at tea parties in the woods on off-days to seeing 
her hung up on precipitous rocks, and between the intervals let down 
them by her guides, probably with assistance from his own. As for 
her guides, he supposed they were what climbers describe as “ ladies’ 
guides,” a feeble race he heartily detested. She had, however, 
already gone to change into her climbing costume, and he determined 
to try to push on for a bivouac high up amongst the rocks beyond 
the Stockje, so that, starting at a very early hour next morning, he 
could get up and down the peak before she was fairly embarked on 
the expedition. 

About three o’clock Evelyn was ready to set out. She wore a 
dark blue skirt, light in texture and not particularly short. A nicely- 
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cut grey flannel blouse and a soft grey felt hat completed a costume 
which was both comfortable and becoming. Her guides were wait- 
ing for her at the door. The elder, a man about forty-five, was by 
no means a member of the class Mr. Robertson felt such a contempt 
for. On the contrary, few guides had so good a record to 
their credit of difficult expeditions safely accomplished, of hard 
peaks ascended in record times. That he consented to go with 
Evelyn was a guarantee that she was an exceptionally competent 
mountaineer ; and, like all good guides, he had secured as second a 
man he could thoroughly rely upon. So the trio was not to be 
despised ; and had Mr. Robertson’s party known more about them, 
he would hardly have discoursed 
so glibly on the prospects of the 
morrow. 

Climbers will know the spot 
where Evelyn spent the night. It 
is on an island of rock amidst the 
ice-stream of the Zmutt glacier. 
A little hut formerly offered in- 
different shelter, but since it was 
demolished by a winter avalanche 
people have had to content them- 
selves with such warmth as rugs 
and a wood fire can supply. 

The weather was calm and 
cloudless, and the moon near the 
full. It was quite practicable to 
start at an unusually early hour 
next day, and this Evelyn was 
anxious to do. Her guide was as 

THE UPPER SNOWS keen as his mistress to be on the 

peak before Mr. Robertson’s party, 

declaring that he did not care for walking in other people’s steps. 

There was probably a certain professional pride involved as well, for 

the good man delighted in showing of what Evelyn was capable. It 

was a harmless vanity, as he would not have unduly pressed her for 

the world; but during the climbs the three had undertaken together 

both he and his comrade had become heartily attached to the bright 
young Irishwoman for whose safety they were responsible. 

Crunch, crunch went the hard, glittering snow, as, about one 
o’clock next morning, the party stepped off the dark rocks into the 
moonlight. The little band mounted higher and higher, the rope sway- 
ing between them to the rhythm of their even steps. The rocks were 


reached, the wall ascended, the bivouac of the rival party avoided, 
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and at last, in the rays of the rising sun, Evelyn and her guides sat 
down on the ridge of the great mountain to have their breakfast. 
The Dent Blanche is more than 14,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and they were now between one and two thousand feet from the 
top. Their difficulties were about to begin; but the leading guide, 
Fritz Jodelbohn, made light of them, and declared that in such 
weather, with such good snow and dry, warm rocks, and above all 
for such a party, not the slightest trouble need be expected. 

Breakfast over, the upward way was sought again; and turning 
some of the towers, and climbing directly upwards over others, 
excellent progress was made.. Evelyn had removed her skirt, 
which, packed away in a knapsack, had been left at the bottom of 
the ridge; and very neat she looked in her smartly-cut knicker- 
bocker suit of dark tweed. A thin woollen mask covered her face, 
to protect her skin from blisters and peeling, and it was seldom that 
she required the slightest help from the guides in the hand-over- 
hand scrambling they were now engaged in. Presently they halted 
for a minute’s rest on the sunny top of a big rock. Fritz, shading 
his eyes with his hand, attentively scanned the ridge below. ‘I 
see them, miss,” he said at length; ‘‘they are nearly an hour behind 
us.” The others apparently made out Evelyn and her guides at the 
same moment, for a faint shout was wafted up to them on the sum- 
mer air. ‘‘ We will go on quietly,” the guide remarked, “and it 
will be civil to wait for them at the top.” 

So to the top they went, sauntering slowly over the last easy 
slopes, and about half an hour later came the sound of voices, soon 
followed by Christian's open, cheery face as he carefully edged round 
the little bit of narrow, snow-fringed ridge which leads to the cairn 
where sat Evelyn and her guides. 

““Well, Miss Drummond, you have fairly beaten us!” ex- 
claimed the young Englishman, as he stuck his axe in the snow, and 
prepared to get out his camera. ‘‘] must say,” he added, as her 
trim figure met his eye, ‘‘ you revolutionise all my theories as to 
climbing ladies !” 

Evelyn turned away from the subject. ‘‘1I fancy from what we 
have noticed that some other theories may have also undergone 
revision,” she said, easily, glancing at the porter, who, stolid of 
expression and awkward of build, sat on the head of his ice-axe 
cutting slices off a bit of dried meat, covered with fluff, which he had 
discovered 1n his pocket. 

‘“The porter? Oh, he doesn’t understand a word of English ; 
in fact, neither Christian nor I have as yet found out what tongue 
he does understand. He is as awkward on rocks as a puppy on 
a frozen pond, and it was all we could do to get him up here at all. 
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At the bivouac, too, he distinguished himself by spilling all our tea 
over my legs—luckily I had my gaiters on—and then nearly broke 
his neck trying to get another kettleful of snow. Altogether, he has 
wasted about two hours of our time.” 

Christian chuckled. ‘‘ We will simply slide him down all the 
bad places on his back while descending. But when we get on to 
the glacier we must look out. A fellow like that tumbles into every 
crevasse.” 


ON THE ROCKS 


“We are going down to Ferpécle,” said Mr. Robertson to 
Evelyn, ‘‘so we shall have a good deal of glacier. If he does get 
into a crevasse I shall try to secure a photograph,” he added, with 
a laugh. 

The girl responded, and both the guides joined in the merri- 
ment. Little they realised all that was to happen that day ! 

Miss Drummond’s party was the first to make a move. 

“We shall see you at the luncheon place, I suppose,” she re- 
marked, as she laid her left hand on the rope and waited till Fritz 
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was the proper distance ahead. Her guides were both so good, it 
made no difference which came down last, so the little party was a 
very strong one. 

Without incident that grand ridge, rearing its jagged edge 
above a sea of snow and ice, was descended, and once more 
Evelyn and her guides found themselves on the stony, sheltered spot 
which a collection of meat tins and broken bottles proclaimed to be 
the luncheon place. Evelyn looked forward to a long halt here. It 
was still early, the weather was lovely, and she was anxious to try 
to sketch a little. But first came luncheon, then a chat with the 
other party who joined them before long, and, their meal concluded, 
went downwards over the snow. 

Evelyn was struggling with the difficulties of trying to give 
some idea, with brush and colour, of the scene around her, when a 
distant shout was heard. Now, climbing parties frequently call to 
each other, so the guides sang back again to the invisible people 
below, and thought no more of it. After a little a fainter shout, as 
if the party were further on their way, struck their ears. An 
answering whoop from Fritz and his comrade, and then silence 
again. 

At last Evelyn, with a sigh, put away her sketching things. 
“TI can’t do it, Fritz, it’s all too grand,” she said to her guide as he 
held open the mouth of the knapsack. 

‘Well, miss, it was a fine picture you did of my little Anna,” 
he remarked, consolingly ; ‘‘and now we will be off: the snow is 
getting very soft.” 

Once more in line the three set forth towards the spot where 
they would quit the track of the other party and turn over towards 
Zermatt. 

Meanwhile Mr. Robertson’s party had descended the snow- 
slopes towards Ferpécle. The porter marched ahead, the English- 
man followed after, and the rear was brought up by Christian, who 
kept a tight rope and a sharp look-out on his little band. Many 
were his injunctions to the porter, and asthe latter floundered along 
he was constantly ordered to sound with his axe, to step slowly, to 
look where he was going, all to so little effect that Christian was 
reduced to a mutter of ‘‘ Dummkopf!” whenever anything more 
clumsy than usual took place in front. At length they had to skirt 
the edge of a large crevasse. The slope at that point was steep, the 
snow overhung the mouth of the chasm. Christian cailed to the 
porter to keep further up the slope. Instead of obeying, the fellow 
took a step downwards, and instantly the eave of snow detached itself 
and over he went, dragging Mr. Robertson after him, and dropping 
his axe, which fell with a dull thud into the yawning gulf below. 
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Christian had taken the precaution to plant his axe deeply in the 
snow above him, and with the rope passed round it he was able to 
keep himself from slipping after his unfortunate compinions. It was 
but little he could do, however, to pull them up. The porter, with- 
out an axe, was unable to help himself in the slightest degree, and 
Mr. Robertson had been drawn under the volute of snow which pro- 
jected several feet from the bank. The position was a most serious 
one for the two men hanging in the chasm, and as nothing would 
have induced their loyal companion to cut the rope and save him- 
self, the lives of all three were in the utmost peril. There was one 
hope, however. If Christian could make the other party understand 
that something was wrong they would come to his assistance, and 


‘‘ON YOU COME, Miss!”’ 


what was impossible for him alone would be child’s play with their 
help. So he shouted as loudly as he could, and had the satisfaction 
of hearing their answering cry from the ridgeabove. Unfortunately 
,a dip in the glacier hid them from sight, so the only chance was to 
call at intervals. 

The snow was none too firm on the steep slope where Christian 
stood, and though he thought of trying to tie the rope to the axe 
and attempting to cut his way round and perhaps into the crevasse, 
he found that the axe required the pressure of his body to keep it in 
place. He had to exert more and more strength to resist the pull of 
the two men hanging below, and he knew that every minute that 
passed the hope of timely rescue grew less. Again he called, and 
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again came back faint shouts from above. He held on doggedly. 
Would they never understand that human beings whom they could 
help were in mortal peril ? 

Mr. Robertson, half-suffocating from the pressure of the rope 
round his chest, was nevertheless fully alive to the danger they were 
in. He shouted feebly to Christian, ‘‘ Cut us off and save yourself! ” 
but in his heart he knew that the guide would refuse. Could he 
have been absolutely certain that the others were not coming, he 
would have tried to sever the rope between himself and Christian, 
taking the remote chance that the porter and himself might be 
arrested in their fall by some icy projection or sudden narrowing of 
the walls of the crevasse. He could see nothing but darkness below; 
still, as a last resource, if his strength held out, it might be tried. 
So the three waited on, with death ever nearer to them, and the 
merry cries which were wafted down to them seeming to grow 
farther and fainter as they hung over their icy grave. 


* * * * * 


In truth Evelyn and her guides were in no way disquieted. 
They tramped steadily down the track till they could see most of 
the glacier below, and then they looked out for the others who 
should be visible as tiny dots in the far distance. Fritz paused, his 
keen eyes searching the snowfields. 

“They have gone quickly; they are already out of sight, I 
think,”’ Evelyn remarked. 

The guide continued his silent survey. Evelyn grew uneasy, 
she knew not why. 

“Is anything the matter, Fritz?” she asked, as she saw him 
take off his knapsack. 

“The glasses, miss—I want to look at something,” he said, as 
he opened the case and raised them to his eyes. A moment's glance 
was enough. Flinging them on to the knapsack which lay on the 
snow and seizing his axe, he exclaimed, ‘‘ We have to hurry, miss ; 
there are no tracks below !”’ 

Instantly both the others grasped the situation, and with set 
faces, as fast as prudence would allow, they followed the footsteps 
of the other party. They came on them when all hope had passed 
away. Christian still leant against his axe, but Mr. Robertson had 
ceased to answer when spoken to, and of the porter nothing could 
be heard. The brave guide knew that in all probability life had 
already passed from the bodies to which he was tied. Yet he could 
not free himself.. Better die with them than return home without 
them. As the captain of a sinking ship stands calmly on his deck 
and waits for the end, so Christian waited for the swift-coming 
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moment when his strength should be utterly gone and he, too, would 
be drawn into the abyss below. 

That moment seemed to have come, when a series of shouts, 
each nearer than the last, broke on his ear. He roused himself, and 
tried feebly to answer. He called to Mr. Robertson, ‘‘ Keep your 
heart up, sir; they are coming!” But, alas! no response came 
back ; it was evident that the Englishman was dead or unconscious. 
A minute or two later the rescue party swung round the corner, and 
a flask was quickly put to Christian’s lips. Happy was it now that 
a man like Fritz commanded the little band. The situation was 
exactly as he had expected, and while descending he had settled in 


his mind just how to act. First he put Evelyn in a place of safety, 
and took off the rope. Then the two guides went to the lower side 
of the crevasse, making a detour to reach it which involved a 
precious but necessary outlay of ten minutes’ time. Arrived there, 
they took off their coats, laid them on the brink of the chasm to 
prevent the rope cutting into the snow, and immediately Fritz 
commenced to lower his comrade down into the darkness. The 
rope was luckily a long one, and so it was doubled; one end was tied 
round Peter, the second guide, the other end hung loose. Without 
extraordinary difficulty Peter found himself alongside of the porter, 
whose body he at once attached to the free end of the rope. Calling 
to Fritz that this was accomplished, he was drawn up, and the two 
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guides, their rope fastened to that of the other party, were now 
masters of the position. They hauled up the porter, who, when 
once more he saw daylight, opened his eyes and gave himself up, 
after the manner of porters, to a hearty cry. It was more difficult 
to extricate Mr. Robertson, but after Christian had let him down a 
little to free him from the overhanging eave of snow, he was gently 
pulled to the other side, and before long had been raised out of the 
crevasse. He face was grey and drawn, and blood trickled from a 
nasty cut on the side of his head. Fritz felt for his heart. 
“Thank God!” he said, “ it still beats.” 


A DEEP CREVASSE 


““He has fainted,’’ Peter remarked. ‘‘ Let us rub him, he is 
half-frozen.” 

The two guides had had experience of cases of this sort, and 
their efforts were rewarded, for in time the deadly paleness was 
succeeded by a healthier tint, and while they still continued to chafe 
his limbs the young man suddenly regained consciousness. Chris- 
tian had joined them by this time, and the meeting between rescuers 
and rescued was touching in its frank simplicity. A firm grasp of 
the hand, a glance of the eye, and then the honest, practical Swiss 
turned, flask in hand, to administer another reviving drink. 
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And where, all this time, was the porter? He sat once more 
calmly on the axe-head of one of the party, and once more he pared 
thin slices of dried meat with his knife. While in the crevasse he 
had found some support against an inequality on the slippery side, 
and in spite of cold, fear, and the discomfort of his attitude, he was 
none the worse for his imprisonment. 

The Englishman, his wound bound up with a long scarf 
belonging to one of the guides, now professed himself able to make 
a move, so he was conducted to the sunny spot where Evelyn, in 


A GROUP OF GUIDES AT ZERMATT 


helpless anxiety, had watched the work of rescue. The two parties 
now joined forces, and when, late that evening, a lady and gentleman 
with ice-axes in their hands and four Swiss marching behind them 
arrived at the Hoétel Monte Rosa, the little group taking coffee 
outside smiled knowingly, and the member of the Alpine Club could 
not forbear a whispered inquiry as to whether four guides were 
really necessary for two amateurs. 

History relates that the following summer the party consisted 
of what climbers consider the ideal number on a mountain—namely, 
two travellers and two guides! 
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A TYPICAL BAMBOO GROVE ADJACENT TO A MULBERRY FIELD 


THE RECORD WOODCOCK BAG FOR 
SOUTHERN JAPAN 


BY A. M. TRACEY WOODWARD 


AmonGst the various articles of export from Japan that are con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be denominated under separate 
headings in the Customs returns, there are two articles of special 
interest to the sportsman who is particularly fond of woodcock- 
shooting. These are, first, silk, that great staple which considerably 
contributes to the national wealth of Japan, and which owes its 
production to the mulberry plant, upon the leaves of which the 
silkworm thrives; and, secondly, bamboo, which is largely ex- 
ported both in its raw state and worked into almost an endless 
variety of serviceable articles of everyday use, comfort, and luxury. 
It is before these plants are cut, when the bamboo lies thick in its 
stately grove and the mulberry leaf yet flutters in the wind in the 
semi-sandy field, that the sportsman appreciates their growth, as 
affording the best places wherein to seek that rare migratory bird, 
the woodcock. 

The beautiful and enchanting mountain scenery of Japan appeals 
little as a haunt to the woodcock, since bamboo groves afford ample 
shelter against wind and weather, and are almost always situated 
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(save in the district around Yamazaki in the province of Tamashiro) 
along or below stream and river banks. On the field and shady side 
of such groves the soil is generally damp, due to the constant shade 
caused by the luxuriant and everlasting foliage at the top and the 
denseness of the growth. On this soil the woodcock regales itself, 
for in no place, apart from mulberry fields, does it find such rich 
feeding-grounds. Worms are in abundance, and on these it feeds 
with great relish. Strange as this remarkable fact may seem, 
woodcock in Japan feed by day as well as by night. In three 


LOW HILLOCKS NEAR AKASHI—JAPANESE WOMEN PLANTING RICE IN THE PLAIN 
IN THE FOREGROUND 


cases I have observed this when shooting in the Akashi district, 
where I could plainly see the birds feeding in the muddy bottom 
of a small ditch, and so intently were they bent on food that they 
evinced no desire to disturb themselves upon my walking up 
to them, until { actually had to rouse them to set them on wing. 
The birds breed in a wild state in the north of Korea and in 
Siberia, and fly rather swiftly when flushed by dogs. 

The mulberry tree is generally grown on semi-sandy soil, more 
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especially in the south, and very often such fields will be found 
cultivated in the river-bed itself, at the sides, in patches and 
stretches, somewhat enlarged at bends; sometimes they consist of 
whole islands in mid-river composed of a mixture of sand and 
alluvial soil; occasionally mulberry fields will be found neighbour to 
the bamboo grove, as at Gion, for example. 

Large (for Japan) bags of pheasant, quail, or snipe have been 
reported from time to time; but if during a shoot the sportsman is 
fortunate enough to obtain any woodcock, these are added with 
peculiar pride to the bag; and if the number should consist of half a 
dozen head, that sportsman is doing well. An illustrative instance 
of the scarcity of the bird may be gleaned from my shooting record 
for the four seasons 1899-1903 :— 


November 26, 1899, 1 head. | December 15, 1go1, 2 head. 
December 17, ,, Be 
November 23, 1900, January 3, 1902, 6 
April 6, 1gOl, November 23, 
November 3, 30, 
December 1, December 28, ,, 

’ 8, | January 3, 1903, 3 


Total, 33 head. This is, however, not claimed as a definite 
criterion, since the fact must not be overlooked that the birds are 
migratory. 

The close season for all game, with the exception of pheasants, 
begins on April 16 and terminates October 14, thus enabling the 
sportsman to gratify his pleasures during six months of the cold 
season in a year. Woodcock-shooting in Southern Japan is, how- 
ever, most propitious during the months of November and December ; 
in some districts a few stragglers are met with in January; during 
two seasons, three years apart, I have come across the bird during 
the month of April in the bamboo-groves at Hattori. 

The general native term for woodcock is “‘ Yamashigi ”’ (Scolopax 
rusticola), the transliteration signifying ‘‘ mountain snipe”’ (‘* Yama,” 
i.e. mountain, hill, bluff, &c., ‘‘shigi,” 7.e. snipe); in some pro- 
vinces local beaters give it the appellation of ‘‘ Botoshigi,” and again 
‘* Bashigi,” the latter being the rarest term applied. 

Both dogs and beaters may be judiciously utilised; but there 
are times when dogs prove themselves too fast, and, again, when 
the bamboo grove or the mulberry square is too dense to enable 
beaters to work effectively. General shooting in Japan is so different 
from sport in England that dogs cannot easily be trained. Each 
bird must be diligently and patiently searched for and flushed. 

During the month of February 1902, when out pheasant- 
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shooting on one of the innumerable islands adorning the famous 
and placid Inland Sea of Japan, I fell into the company of a gen- 
darme who was attached to the garrison town of Hiroshima. He 
invited me to arrange a woodcock shoot to take place in the country 
surrounding the village of Gion, assuring me that about ten toa 
dozen head could be obtained. From former experiences I grew to 
look with scepticism upon stories of country sportsmen and beaters 
that large numbers of game exist in certain mentioned localities; the 
Japanese beater has a very elastic imagination, leading to an exag- 
geration beyond credence, and this has more than once been the 
cause of beguiling the novice astray, and disgusting him too, before 


A VIEW IN THE INLAND SEA 


he begins to depend more upon his common sense and knowledge ot 
game habits. This exaggeration could be ascribed to two reasons— 
either local vanity, or to the fact that most Japanese sportsmen, 
being wretched shots, flush the same bird over and over again 
until they obtain a kill. This repeated rise of, say, three birds 
probably appears to them as fifteen head. 

Circumstances prevented me from meeting my gendarme friend 
again ; but, resolved to give the place a trial, the 30th of December 
1902 found me beating over those particularly recommended mul- 
berry fields and bamboo groves of Gion. To my surprise I found 
the place practically bare of woodcock, a solitary bird wandering in 
an exceedingly wild state being all the consolation I obtained for 
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having travelled 1g0 miles in quest of this prized game. Evidently 
I was late, the passage was long over, and sportsmen preceding me 
had carried away not only the cream, but possibly the milk itself. 
A cursory survey of the grounds, nevertheless, convinced me of their 
special suitability for woodcock cover. 

On Saturday, November 21, 1903, a strong dry north wind was 
blowing over that part of Japan known as the Chugoku district. 
Chugoku signifies ‘‘central country,” but it serves to denote that 
portion of the island a little west of what is known as Central Japan, 
i.e. all those provinces west of the Japanese ‘‘ Manchester ’’—the 
great manufacturing town of Osaka—up to the straits of Shimono- 
seki. The weather was glorious, the season propitious for cock- 
shooting, and Monday, November 23, was a national holiday. 
What more was required? As I discussed plans for the Sunday and 
Monday outing with my shooting companion, John Down of Kobe, 
the blow of that Saturday morning induced us to venture to Gion. 
My companion had never visited the locality, and my former experi- 
ence of the solitary bird the previous December did not con- 
tribute to assurance of good sport. Still, we limited our hopes to 
twenty head or so for two guns, two days, which would have been 
quite a respectable score. We discussed dogs, ammunition, food, 
and paraphernalia. In the face of my previous experience, we con- 
cluded that fifty cartridges between the two of us should sitisfy our 
most sanguine hopes. We decided to take only two dogs, Johnny 
choosing his setter Hoshi, and I Clovis, an indefatigable worker I 
had personally trained; both in charge of our dog-boy. 

We embarked from Kobe on Saturday evening on the Sanyo 
line express, which brought us to the end of our railway journey at 
5 a.m. Yet dark, we immediately set out for Gion in jinrickshas; 
by-and-by the silver-grey light heralded the break of day, and 
gradually changed into a golden glow, foretelling that we had the 
weather entirely in our favour; the wind had by then completely 
abated. At 6.30 a.m., after a steady run of an hour and a half, our 
jinrickshamen landed us at the closed doors of Kato Kaiyemon, the 
hospitable proprietor of the only inn, or rather semi-inn, of the 
village. Vigorous raps quickly roused the still slumbering family, 
and immediately we began preparations to reach the shooting 
grounds. 

Striking first the southern part of the river, where the mulberry 
fields were most extensive, we intended gradually working towards 
the north along the left bank, then down again along the right bank. 
By eight o’clock we had reached our goal. Clovis and Hoshi, fresh 
with the invigorating morning atmosphere, were restless at heel of 
our dog-boy, anxious to be allowed a dash into the mulberry thicket. 
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The trees at this point were rather thick, with Jarge uncut leaves, 
and higher than the height of an average man. This prohibited clear 
views of the game. ‘“ Bang!” “Bang”! rang the report of our 
respective guns. 

“Bang!” ‘* Bang!” again, right and left; evidently the birds 
were being disturbed immediately on their arrival, tired from their 
long flight, and heavy, having lost no time in satisfying their resultant 
keen appetite on ground so rich and fresh with worms. From that 
cover fully a score woodcocks rose; our dogs, flurried and excited 
and out of observation in the thick growth, were having it all to 
themselves, flushing the birds too far ahead. In a quarter of an 


VIEW OF MOJI, SHIMONOSEKI STRAITS 


hour, however, we had shot nine head, to our surprise. After allow- 
ing for the first effects of victory to cool down, the thought which 
occupied our minds was whether our ammunition would not fall 
short for two days’ shooting. We nevertheless preferred to make 
hay while the sun shone, and immediately dispatched our man to 
the inn to fetch all the cartridges we had brought. 

We resumed shooting, picking up one or two birds at a time 
from each separate field, which we were enabled to do by having 
the game driven to our guns in the following manner: As each 
mulberry field or bamboo grove was reached, Johnny would take 
one side and I the other, walking well ahead; at the given signal 
our man with the dogs would enter the end just passed by us, and 
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progressively beat the bush as we all moved along in regular order, 
with a cry of “Mark!” from the observer as the dogs started 
each bird. Whichever side of the bush it chanced to fly brought it 
within gun range. At five o’clock in the evening, as the autumnal 
twilight was softly covering the fields with its dusky veil, we directed 
our steps towards our humble inn; the bag then consisted of two 
pheasants, two quails, and thirty-two woodcock, of which nineteen 
fell to my gun. 

That night, as we were lying on our improvised quilt beds a la 
japonatse, appreciating a good cigar, we discussed plans for the 
morrow. Our dogs had beena little too fast for us occasionally, due 
to the denseness of the growth at certain places, so we arranged to 
secure the services of a party of sekos (beaters) to walk in level file 
at the right and left of our dog-boy. Our ammunition of fifty cart- 
ridges had been considerably reduced, and we were at our wits’ end 
to devise means to obtain the maximum of sport on the next day. 
We explained our predicament to our man, and were on the point of 
dispatching him to the nearest large town to purchase 12-bore 
cartridges of any loading at any price. Good man! he happened to 
have included in his luggage twenty of his own black-powder reloads 
made up from our empty shells, which he was ever picking up, if 
only to squeeze a few cents from the copper which he sold. They 
were loaded with a powder far inferior to that which we used, nor 
were the shots even, fives, sixes, and eights being included ; but, 
such as they were, nothing was more welcome, save sleep after that 
hard day’s work. 

The second day we set out at 7 a.m., determined to make good 
use of our precious cartridges. With the assistance of five local 
beaters, captained by our dog-boy, the locality was practically 
reduced bare of cock. At half-past four o’clock in the afternoon 
fifteen woodcocks anda pheasant had been shot. We had beaten 
and rebeaten all the mulberry patches and bamboo groves, indefatig- 
able in our efforts to gratify our ambition, which now ran into the 
complement of fifty head of cock. We walked to the farthest 
north side, and spied in the distance three mulberry patches yet 
unbeaten ; thither we directed our steps, two last cartridges in our 
respective barrels. In the first field a bird flushed straight towards 
me, and our bag swelled to forty-eight head. Changing my cart- 
ridges from choke to cylinder, we beat the second patch; in like 
manner the only cock therein flew at me. I let it pass, as its flight 
led over a high bamboo cluster along a stream bank; as it topped 
the cluster I knocked it down, thereby making my fire surer by shot 
spreading—cartridges were then at a premium with us. My ammu- 
nition being exhausted, Johnny divided his last two to one each, 
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which we slipped into our respective barrels. The third patch 
proved vacant. It was nearing 5 p.m., daylight was failing fast, 
already the sun had long disappeared beyond the dark grey mountain 
range in the distance. 

‘So near and yet so far!” sighed Johnny; “ but if another cock 
rises we must kill!” We resumed. No bird! No bird! Though 
hating to leave the field, we decided to start on the way to 
our lodgings. As a last resource, we made a wide detour towards 
the base of the distant hills on the east. It was exactly five 
o’clock when we were lucky to secure a last chance. We struck 
a small isolated mulberry cone-shaped field a few yards away from 


THE BAG AS IT LOOKED AT KOBE 


the narrow white country road, or rather path. Johnny went 
over to the eastern side, I remaining on a small eminence about 
twenty yards away from the point of that ‘‘ cone’’ somewhat to the 
left, the beaters entering at the, figuratively speaking, base side. 
There we stood in keen, cool watchfulness and momentary expec- 
tancy. A few seconds later a cock, reluctant to leave its adopted 
corner, slowly emerged from the very point of the “cone.” It had 
hardly risen a yard from the ground, when my last cartridge 
completed the fiftieth woodcock. 

Triumphant, we lost no time in reaching our inn; we cared not 
for more: we had attained our ambition. Our bag on the second 
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day was eighteen cock and a pheasant—a stray shot—fourteen 
woodcocks falling to my gun; the grand total for two days, two 
guns, being fifty woodcocks, three pheasants, and two quail. 

At 8.30 p.m., Monday, September 23, 1903, a Sanyo evening 
express was slowly steaming out of a small country station carrying 
two elated sportsmen to Kobe. We decided that the first bird shot 
the previous day should be sacrificed to gratify our personal gastro- 
nomic desires ; the obliging cook of the dining-car did ample justice 
to his vocation, and with the assistance of a bottle of Mumm on 
ice, never did woodcock taste so delicious. 

Our shoot proved to be the record bag for woodcock ever 
obtained in Southern Japan up to this day; and a notable fact is 
that my share of kills should have exactly equalled the number of 
head I shot during fourteen trips in the four seasons 1899-1903. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


CONQUERING THE ArcTiIc Ice. By Ejnar Mikkelsen. Illustrated. 
London: Wm. Heinemann 1gog. (20s.) 


Mr. Mikkelsen writes in plain and unpretending terms, with no 
attempt at word-painting, in spite of the temptation which the 
strange things he saw in the Arctic regions would present to perhaps 
most men who described their experiences. But many as are the 
books which have been written on the subject, we seem never to have 
realised so keenly what living in the heart of the ice and snow 
region really means. This effect is perhaps to no small extent 
obtained by the photographs with which the book is illustrated. 
The frontispiece, which shows the ship, the Duchess of Bedford, in 
mid-winter, gives, for instance, a vivid idea of what the author's 
existence must have been. Except the masts and a part of the 
boom, nothing of the vessel is visible; there is an enormous mound 
of snow, beneath which the shape of the hull is not traceable. 
It is curious to know that with the inhabitants of this remote land, 
where for the most part the centuries as they have passed can have 
made little change, gramophones should be all the rage. 

Mr. Mikkelsen and Mr. Leffingwell met for the first time in 
Ig01—the author might, by the way, have become friendly enough 
after their long and intimate companionship to enable him to drop 
the “Mr.” before his associate’s name, which is_ scrupulously 
inserted some thousands of times throughout the volume. After 
talking about their expedition for several years, at length they came 
to action. They bought a little ship of only 55°86 gross tonnage, 
65 ft. long, with a beam of 20 ft. The vessel had been built in 
Japan in 1877 and called the Beatrice, but in honour of the Duchess 
of Bedford, who had done much for the expedition, she was re- 
christened after her Grace, and on May 20, 1g06, sailed for the 
unknown land. 

Mr. Mikkelsen’s straightforward narrative enables us, as it were, 
to accompany him on his adventures without enduring the perils and 
discomforts which he had readily undertaken and cheerfully endured. 
We become further acquainted with those strange people, the 
Eskimo, who, he says, take life very easily. They live to a great 
extent on fish, which they only attempt to catch when they get 
hungry ; and cooking is no trouble to them. They merely leave the 
salmon outside the tent until it is frozen solid; ‘‘a deft cut with a 
knife loosens the skin from the back of the head, and after another 
cut along the back the service of the knife for skinning the fish can 
be dispensed with. Then the teeth are used, and the skin is pulled 
off the fish in two parts . . . they peel off long slices of meat. 
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These slices they eat, and every now and then put the fingers of 
their left hand in a tin can of seal oil, lick them, and with a loud 
smack resume their occupation of peeling.” They were good 
enough to invite Mr. Mikkelsen to dinner, but he pleaded a pressing 
engagement. How intense the cold is may be dimly gathered from 
what the author says about a method of covering the tent ‘‘so as to 
prevent the forming of hoar frost inside it, caused by the breathing 
of men and the steam generated by the cooking.” But though he 
says that this fine hoar frost falls with the slightest motion of the 
cover, and forces its way down the necks of the occupants of the 
tents, or down the open mouths of the sleeping-bags, he proceeds to 
declare that ‘‘ our tent was warm—nay, everything taken into con- 
sideration, very warm.” 

We regret that in the space at command we can make no 
attempt to follow the expedition in its absorbingly interesting 
journey. The explorers were full of pluck and optimism. One of 
the problems was to ascertain whether there is or is not land in 
Beaufort Sea, and to solve this they proceeded onwards. ‘‘ We 
hoped day after day,” he says, ‘‘ and every night when Nature has 
been against us, when open water has caused us to make a detour, 
or risk a dangerous jump, when salt ice has almost crushed the life 
out of us with hard work, when we are finally lying in our tent 
comparatively warm and well fed, then we say, ‘ Well! to-day has 
been bad, but let us hope for to-morrow ; to-morrow is sure to bring 
a change,” and so we go on day after day; the ice is still bad, 
Nature is still against us, but we keep on hoping for to-morrow. 
And while we are talking in a warm and comfortable tent, our poor 
dogs, our faithful companions, curl themselves up, seeking shelter 
wherever they can find it against the icy gale sweeping over this 
desert of ice, shift themselves, dig a small hole, and try to cover 
their noses by means of their tails. Faithful little dogs! They 
stand rough treatment, whipping, beating, and kicking, they are 
underfed, and, against their better nature, forced to eat a killed or 
deceased comrade; and still they love us, still they are ready to send 
forth the howl of joy whenever we pet them or show them a little 
appreciation for their hard and tiresome work.” 

Trifling incidents checked the monotony of the expedition. 
They saw herds of cariboo; another time Mr. Mikkelsen says they 
saw a bear ahead, who came walking quite placidly towards them, 
probably mistaking them for seals. When about 300 yds. off the 
animal discovered its mistake, and was not slow to turn round and 
set off, hotly but vainly pursued. 

One of the photographs is of a huge frozen waterfall, ‘‘ weird 
and grotesque it looked with its frost-bound waters,’’ Mr. Mikkelsen 
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writes, and one readily imagines it. We leave the book with reluc- 
tance, feeling how impossible it is to do justice to it, but heartily 
commending it to readers. 


Camp FirEs oN DESERT AND Lava. By Wm. T. Hornaday. 
With 72 Illustrations, 8 of which are in colour. London: 
T. Werner Laurie. 1909. 16s. 


Some time since we noticed with approval Mr. Hornaday’s 
‘“*Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies.” The present volume deals 
‘with the Sonoran desert region between Tucson and the Gulf of 
California, and with the Pinacate region, North-Western Sonora, 
Mexico. The author was tempted to go by Dr. MacDougal, formerly 
Assistant Director of the New York Botanical Gardens, now occupy- 
ing other posts, and, like Mr. Hornaday, in every way admirably 
qualified for the task of exploration. On maps of the country the 
district used to be left blank; so Dr. MacDougal, anxious to supply 
the omission, invited his friend to accompany him. The one thing 
we dislike about Mr. Hornaday’s book is his constant attempt at 
smartness and the self-satisfaction which induces him to assume an 
air of superiority. Thus in speaking of his English companion, 
Mr. Godfrey Sykes, this gentleman, the geographer to the expedition, 
who drew the excellent maps, is described as “‘ an Englishman, but not 
at all the comic paper type. His h’s are so securely lashed that none 
ever go adrift, and his command of the mother tongue is to his 
listeners a source of delight. Professionally he is an engineer, and 
it was he who was kindly loaned by Dr. MacDougal.” Mr. Horna- 
day’s ‘‘command of the mother tongue” is scarcely a source of 
delight. We are not acquainted, for instance, with the verb to 
“loan”; the word ‘‘none” is singular and does not take a plural 
verb. Noris Dr. MacDougal’s English above impeachment, as when 
he said to Mr. Hornaday, ‘‘I would really like to have you go with 
me.’’ We do not quite know what the ‘comic paper type of 
Englishman” is; but it can scarcely be accounted strange, whatever 
Mr. Hornaday may think, that a thoroughly qualified engineer, a 
gentleman of education, should avoid getting into difficulties with 
his aspirates. 

There was, of course, a considerable amount of sport to be re- 
corded, though with deer the explorers were not successful. Seeing a 
couple of grey-coated animals without horns jump up one day, one of 
the party was about to shoot when Mr. Hornaday stopped him, per- 
ceiving that the creatures were does. It occurred to the author, how- 
ever, that they wanted meat; so, changing his mind, he fired, and 
the deer proved to be a Sonora white-tail. ‘‘ My first feeling was of 
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regret at having killed a doe, but later on it vanished,” he writes, 
“‘for no other deer were seen on the entire trip.”” With mountain 
sheep, however, they did well, though one quaint incident occurred 
in connection with a long stalk undertaken by Mr. Sykes. On 
getting within shot after a long and painful crawl across the rough 
lava with infinite precautions, Mr. Sykes discovered that it would be 
unnecessary for him to fire. He had been cautiously making his 
way towards the headless body of a sheep which one of the others 
had killed the day before. Two detailed maps bear token to the 
success of the expedition. The plates are often striking, notably 
one which forms the frontispiece and is called ‘‘The Rainbow Rams 
of the Lava Peak.” 


Qu’EST-CE QUE CELA VEUT DIRE? By H. B. Sligo de 
Pothonier. New edition. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 


Though not a book on sport, this little work is so useful that 
we are glad to mention it. From time to time the author has jotted 
_down words and phrases heard and read which struck her as a little 
out of the common. Here they are collected and indexed. Even 
those who pride themselves on a knowledge of the language will find 
much which they do not know. 


STALKS ABROAD: Being some account of the sport obtained during 
Two Years’ Tour of the World. By Harold Frank Wallace, 
F.Z.S. London: Longmans, Green & Co. tIgog. (16s.) 


Mr. Wallace’s ambition to travel and shoot big game dates 
from the time when he was ‘‘a small, shy, bespectacled boy at 
Eton.” ‘ Tiring occasionally of the paths of learning,” he says, 
‘* which in this case led, or were supposed to lead, to a knowledge of 
the French language, I beguiled the time by surreptitiously perusing 
short paragraphs contained in my exercise book.” One of these 
described how in the Yellowstone Park great herds of game lived 
amicably together undisturbed by man. There were shaggy bisons, 
vast herds of wapiti, bands of antelope, mountain sheep, bears, and 
a host of other strange creatures; and in course of time he went to 
see whether all this was true. 

It is curious to read that in a district where at one time count- 
less herds of bison were roaming, for one big bull after its death his 
owner had been offered 1,600 dollars—that is, £320. Mr. Wallace 
writes easily and pleasantly. Some of his articles have been 
published in this magazine, but under a nom de plume. He 
must have collected much material during his two years’ journey- 
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ings, and it may be. presumed has chosen only what seemed 
most worthy of record, for his book is no longer than 263 pages, 
printed in large type. In America he had the luck to fall in with an 
old Indian scout named Yarnall, with whom he enjoyed much good 
sport, and from whom he heard many interesting and exciting stories 
of the days when the bison were in such numbers that, in his own 
words, ‘“‘the face of the earth moved.” ‘‘ Dear old chap!” the 
author writes, ‘‘I can see him now in his overalls and blue jumper, 
a 28°35 Winchester hitched under his saddle flap, a cartridge- 
belt from which he suspended a huge butcher's knife around his 
waist, his saddle hung with a miscellaneous collection of odds and 
ends, including an axe, a haunch of meat, and a lariat, looking in all 
like a reincarnation of the White Knight as he rode through the 
wood with Alice. He was always singing of some lady too, and 
seemed to have stated hours for their coming. Nancy was my 
favourite ; for as he saddled the horses after an early breakfast, he 
would enlarge upon her charms ere we rode out across the plain in 
the hope of some big buck.” On one occasion Yarnall had killed a 
big bull with an arrow from an Indian’s bow, a feat, he declared, 
that had never been performed by any white man, and was rare even 
amongst the Indians themselves. Mr. Wallace had not always 
such luck with his assistants, one of them being referred to as the 
‘* Incompetent One,” but if the man did not provide sport he at any 
rate furnished amusement. 

After exhausting the Rocky Mountains Mr. Wallace set off for 
New Zealand, which he found very homelike. ‘‘The Misses Dare 
and Marie Studholme,” he remarks, ‘‘greet one with the same 
dental display from every third shop-window one passes, as they do in 
the streets of London themselves.” But it was not tosee photographs 
of popular actresses that he crossed the ocean. New Zealand is 
from one point of view a curious place for’sport. ‘‘ Fifty years ago,” 
Mr. Wallace writes, ‘‘there was not a stag in New Zealand; now 
it is one of the finest deer-stalking countries in the world, and the 
heads obtained there would put to shame every deer forest in Scot- 
land.” Rabbits are, of course, not regarded as quarry, but as 
plagues, and the author speaks of big run-holders who spend £5,000 
annually in endeavours to exterminate them ; notwithstanding which 
they increase. 

After New Zealand Mr. Wallace proceeded to Japan, where it 
appears the ceremony of cutting the deer’s horns is regarded as 
sacred, and he describes how it is performed. There is an enclosure 
three hundred feet long by forty wide, at either end a raised dais, 
one occupied by two Shinto priests in full canonicals. In the arena 
some score of men wait with roped nets strung on frames of bamboo, 
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with which they entangle the beasts’ horns as they rush past. 
Thence Mr. Wallace travelled to India, where, he says, ‘‘ it takes the 
ordinary sportsman a short time to discover that so far as he is con- 
cerned big-game shooting is a snare and a delusion,” and his chapter 
is headed ‘‘Small Game in India.” British East Africa was the 
scene of his next journeying. He got one elephant, rhinos, &c. 
Mr. Wallace is an artist, and illustrates his own particularly agree- 
able and entertaining volume. 


SHOOTING IN CHINA. By J. R. Jernigan. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 1gog. (10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Jernigan adds to the impression that China is an extra- 
ordinary land. The nearest approach to a currency is a copper 
coin which represents the goth of a penny, and 9,600 of these go 
to the pound sterling. If the sportsman expects to travel for a 
month or two he would require several ponies to carry his purse. 
As a matter of fact silver is employed, however, though it may not 
be recognised currency. It is valued by weight. For a shooting 
expedition a boat is usually necessary, and it is said that ‘‘no 
three men agree about the dimensions, &c., most suitable.” The 
four dogs in general use are retrievers, spaniels, setters, and 
pointers, and the author observes ‘‘ what is the best kind of dog 
for sporting purposes is a question to which various answers have 
been given.” We should have supposed that the choice depended 
upon the work the dog was expected to do? 

It must be interesting to shoot in a country where one may 
come upon golden pheasants, the Lady Amherst, the Reeves, and 
other beautiful varieties with their sweeping tails; besides pheasant, 
the sportsman may find in various districts partridge of different 
descriptions, snipe, woodcock, wild turkey, sand grouse, deer with 
and without antlers, swans, ducks of many kinds, geese ; and of big 
game, lions, tigers, leopards, bears, and wolves; but the lion is 
almost extinct, and neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros is to be 
met with at the present time. 

The book details many of the curious customs and superstitions 
of the Chinese. While passing along the streets ofa city there may 
frequently be seen walls erected in front of the doors of residences. 
These walls are built to protect the house from evil spirits. In some 
districts the sportsman is not unlikely to have trouble with the 
natives, who are apt to grab any game that falls before the shooter 
can pick it up. Another annoyance is that the country people often 
lie about the fields and jump up just at the moment when the 
trigger is pulled. There are, indeed, a good many difficulties and 
dangers about sport in China. 


THE MOTOR SPEED QUESTION 
A REJOINDER BY EARL RUSSELL 


I rHink Mr. Cathcart Wason’s answer is the best confirmation 
my views could possibly receive. In effect his argument comes to 
complaining that a motorist would not be convicted under Section 1 
unless the offence was absolutely clear, and that therefore convic- 
tions would be very difficult to obtain. I entirely agree that if the 
view of Mr. Cathcart Wason and his supporters, if he has any, 
is that motorists are to be convicted freely and regularly because 
they are exceeding some artificial speed limit that commends itself to 
him, and not because they are endangering the public, it will be 
necessary to maintain by law an artificial speed limit. There is 
nothing extreme in my views, which are practically those held by 
the present and the past President of the Local Government Board, 
and it is only Mr. Cathcart Wason and a few reactionaries like him, 
who absolutely desire to harass and persecute motorists, that oppose 
such views. He is quite mistaken in saying that any motorist who 
regularly drives with a speedometer agrees with him. 


BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


Among the various motor schools which have necessarily come 
into existence the ‘‘ Trevor,” 162, Great Portland Street, London, 
has distinct and special advantages. ‘‘By appointment of the 
Automobile Club” is a recommendation difficult to overestimate, 
and it is also to be noted that the “‘ Trevor” is the only school which 
has a workshop reserved entirely for the use of pupils who are taking 
the practical course. The teachers are a body of educated engineers, 
not mere mechanics, and it is suggested that not only is it desirable 
for the owner of a motor to be able to drive himself, but that in the 
first place a course of lessons to begin with should enable him tc 
form an idea as to what he will do well to buy. Many ladies have 
become proficient drivers by attendance at the school, one of the 
rules being that pupils receive sufficient instruction—a written 
guarantee to this effect is given—to enable them to obtain the Royal 
Automobile Club Driving Certificate. Before entering into any 
transaction with regard to motors, it is certainly advisable that a 
visit should be paid to the ‘‘ Trevor.” 


* * * * * 


The Society of Automobile Mechanic Drivers, formed under the 
presidency of Sir Robert Gunter, Bart., seems sure to do good 
service in various directions. Its primary object is to find suitable 
situations for competent men, which necessarily includes the finding 
of suitable servants for motorists, and if chauffeurs are recommended 
by the Society masters know that proper references are forthcoming. 
Details of this useful association can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Rawlings’ Garage, Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, London. 
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Why “ John’s Condition Powder” for horses (54, Piccadilly, 
London) has been so long in finding its way to England does not 
appear. For many years past it has been greatly appreciated and 
extensively used in India, and there is every reason why it should 
prove equally valuable for horses and cattle in the United Kingdom. 


* * * * * 


There must be much to be said for a firm that has prospered 
since the year 1774, and this is the record of Messrs. Adeney & Son, 
the well-known tailors of 16, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, who are 
anxious it should be known that once more the lease of their 
premises has been renewed. The business has been handed 
down from father to son in the same house for four generations. 
Sporting as well as other garments are supplied in the best style. 


* * * * * 


It certainly behoves golfers to investigate the claims of the 
Rifled Golf Ball, invented and soid by the Scientific Golf Company, 
Swinton Row, Edinburgh. These balls are grooved in special 
fashion so as to give them a rotary motion when in flight, after the 
style of a rifle bullet. The result is that they carry farther than 
other balls, and they are made with an indestructible core which 
prolongs their life. The Gravitator Cleek is another specialty. It 
may be used as mashie, brassie, or niblick, and is the original of all 
the centre-balanced clubs which have been adopted during the last 
dozen years. 


* * * * * 


An appeal is being made for funds for the Royal Asylum of 
St. Anne’s Society at Redhill, a charity which was founded as long 
"since as the first year of the reign of Queen Anne, 1702. The good 
work it has done is incalculable. Primarily intended for orphans, 
all children are eligible for admission, and the success which has 
attended many pupils in after life is the best guarantee of the excel- 
lence of its instruction. It isasociety of which all who are connected 
with it are proud; and its need is so great that part of its small 
funded property had last year to be sold to meet current expenses. 
The bankers are Messrs. Barclay, 54, Lombard Street, and the 
Secretary Captain R. H Evans, 58, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


* * * * * 


Another and most deserving charity to which we desire to draw 
sympathetic attention is the Willow Street Mission, Willow Street, 
Shoreditch, which provides food and shelter for the starving and 
destitute. Some of the stories told in connection with this charity 
are heartrending. A little money goes an extraordinarily long way 
under the careful management of the kindly men and women who 
are devoting themselves to the relief of the sore distress which exists in 
this poor district. The smallest gift will be most gratefully accepted 
by the Secretary, Mr. John Crabb, at 6a, Tudor Street, E.C. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the February competition will be announced in 
the April issue. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION 

The Prize in the December competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. F. M. Newbold, Holland Park 
Avenue, London, W.; Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Courtfield, 
Boyn Hill, Maidenhead; Miss Maude Teevan, Folkestone; Miss 
G. Murray, Cheltenham; Mr. G. H. Fitzgerald, Preston Barracks, 
Brighton; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down; 
Mr. R. St. G. S. Bond, Staff Surgeon R.N., H.M.S. Hermione, 
Cape Station; Mr. A. St. John Wright, Lieutenant Ist Essex 
Regiment, Thayetmyo, Burma; Miss Lizzie Gully, Forest, Belgium; 
and Mr. G. S. P. Kendall, 61st P. W. O. Pioneers, Secunderabad. 
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FINISH OF THE I00 YARDS, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UV. HARVARD AND YALE 


Photograph by Mr. F. M. Newbold, Holland Park Avenue, London, W. 


THROUGH LEAFY GLADES 


Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Courtfield, Boyn Hill, Maidenhead 
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THE QUORN AT KIRBY GATE—CAPTAIN FORESTER IN FOREGROUND 


Photograph by Mr. John Day, Leicester 


A HIGH BIRD 


Photograph by Mr. Rebert Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Khartoum 
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A PRIZE TROTTER 
by Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfeli, Eaglescliffe 


‘‘GOOD-BYE!’’—BALLOON ASCENT FROM BECKENHAM 


Photograph by Miss Maude Teevan, Folkestone 
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CHELTENHAM COLLEGE V. WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD, AT CHELTENHAM 


Photograth by Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham 


A 2 H.P. MOTOR 


Photograph by Miss Dovotity F, Barrett, Movedon, North Curry, Taunton 
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MISS M. RUSSELL JUMPING HER HUNTER BILLY OVER A WIRE 
FENCE IN NEW ZEALAND 


Photograph by Miss Russell, Flaxmere, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand 


FIVES AT CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 


Photograph by Mr. Jack Ormond, Christ's College, Christchurch, New Zealand 
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A GOOD SHOT BY THE 4TH DRAGOON GUARDS IN THE BARROW TENT-PEGGING 
COMPETITION AT MIDDELBURG, CAPE COLONY 


Photograph by Mr. G. H. Fitzgerald, Preston Barracks, Brighton 
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LIEUTENANT MONTEITH AND LION CUB WHICH HE CAPTURED IN SOMALILAND— 
IT IS NOW BEING TRAINED AS A REGIMENTAL PET 


Photograph by Major J. E, L. Gibbes, 1st Bedfordshive Regiment, The Crater, Aden 
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A USEFUL VAULT 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


HUMPBACKED WHALE 


Photograph by Mr. Robert Makin, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. ‘* Devonshire,” 
2nd Cruiser Squadron, Cafe Town 
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KILLULTAGH,' OLD ROCK, AND CHICHESTER HARRIERS’ HUNT RACES 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


FISHING BY NATIVES OF ZANZIBAR—-THE NET IS MADE OF SILK, AND WHEN 
CAST FALLS IN A CIRCLE, ENCLOSING THE FISH AS IT SINKS 


Photograph by Mr. R. St. G. S. Bond, Staff Surgeon R.N,, 
H.M.S. Hermione,"’. Cape Station 
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EAST ANTRIM STAGHOUNDS’ HUNT RACES, 1g08 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


HOCKEY IN MALTA—A GOOD SAVE BY THE GOALKEEPER 


Photograph by Mr. A. St. John Wright, Lieutenant 1st Essex Regiment, 
Thayetmyo, Burma 
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AN ENERGETIC LADY WITH THE DRAG IN SPA 
Photograph by Miss Lizzie Gully, Forest, Belgium 


“PILLOW FIGHTING ON A SPAR” AT THE O6IST P.W.O. PIONEERS’ REGIMENTAL 
SPORTS HELD TO CELEBRATE THE I50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FORMATION OF THE REGIMENT 


Photograph by Mr. G. S. P. Kendall, 61st P.W.O. Pioneers, Secunderabad 
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A MISTAKE 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


RAFTING AN ELEPHANT ACROSS MACPHERSON STRAIT, ANDAMAN ISLANDS 


Photograph by Mr. C. D. Rawson, Lieutenant R.G.A., R.A. Mess, Rangoon 
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ADENEY SON, 


Established 1774. 
Tailors and 
Breeches Makers. 


COURT SUITS. 
HUNT COATS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
ROBES. 


16, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
LONDON, W. 


The Progress of the World is the Province of 


“THE SPHERE.” 


For Sixpence a Week this great Illustrated Journal places 
you in touch pictorially with 
Everything that is doing all over the Globe. 
“THE SPHERE” SUPPLEMENTS issued with 
every number have become famous aa MONOGRAPHS on 
MATTERS OF THE MOMENT. 


Elaborately lilustrated. Brightly Writter. 


“THE SPHERE” 


follows all the important moves in SCIENCE, THE ARTS» 
LITERATURE, COMMERCE, 
‘“THE SPHERE” is published at Great New Srreet, E.C, 
and is beautifully printed by His Majesty's Printers. 


For all Advertisements and 
the insertion of Bills in this 
Magazine, please address com- 
munications to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


“QUEEN” 


Are the only things needful to make quite an ordinary head-dress look smart. 


CURLS 


Perfectly natural in appearance. 


3/6, 5/6, and 7/6 a Cluster. 


“QUEEN” WAVELETS 


Are also a most useful part of the up-to-date ladies’ coiffure. 


The difficulties many experience in arranging 


the front hair in present styles are entirely overcome by their’ use. 


6/6 a Pair. 


Set of Three, 9/6. 


Pale and Grey Shades a little extra. Send pattern of hair and P.O. Cash returned if dissatisfied. 


Dept. B, TYTE, Hairdresser, 


MALYERN. 


F. E. INDER, 


uilder, Contractor 


and 


Sanitary Engineer. 


STIMATES GIVEN FOR DECORATIONS AND 
EPAIRS TO TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, &c. 


98, Camberwell Road, and at 
86, Adys Road, East Dulwich. 
Telephone—377 Hop. LONDON, S.E. 


WITCHELL @ CO., 
ART METAL WORKERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
(B) 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Balconies—Gates and Railings—Finials—Grilles 
for Doors and Windows—Screens—&c., &c. 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK, 


_ 
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PERFECT EYESIGHT 


is only given to the few, but the imperfections of your vision can 
be corrected by the aid of the NEW _ INVISIBLE BI-FOCAL Lenses. 


Mr.R. $. NEUMANN 


(GOLD MEDALLIST FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION) 


will be pleased to advise you abou 
your sight free of cost. 


Write for a free copy of Mr. Neumann’s Booklet No. A.B. to 


72, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
Or Ring up 7600 GERRARD for appointment.: 


K. 


DRIVERS supplied permanently or temporarily. ALL 


THREE clear years’ experience, mechanically examined and 
medically fit. Apply Secretary, Society Mechanic-Drivers, 
Rawlings’ Garage, Halkin Street, London. Telegrams : 
Tolarc, London. ‘Telephone No.: Kensington 2738 (2 lines) 


5. A. M. D. of ..Ahe 


If your horse is a good one that pulls, 


And you've tried all the bits ever made, 
When you've voted them one and all gulls, 

And despair says, ‘‘ You must sell the jade,” 
Then write for the new “* Rensum” Book, 


Read in it How Pullers are Cured, 
*Twill show you, if in it you look, 


That it’s easy when once you've secured 
The Improved 
—— “RENSUM” REIN 
A New Departure by means of which at“ 
| an outlay of only 17/6 many a pulling 


hunter’s mouth has been made and his . - 


value doubled. ~ 
Mr. J. S RENSUM, The Cottage, Yardley, Worcestershire, will send F REE by post his RENSU 
BOOK on Mouths, Tempers, and Hands. 
ga Str Gitpert Criayton East, Bart., writes:. ‘‘You have found the key to my pulling mar 


mouth. I have now the pleasure of riding an animal chock full of life with full control.” 
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SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 
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LEATHER TRADES 


the Leading Regim 
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W. WREN & CO.’S W. WREN & 0O.'8 

BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 

WARRANTED WATERPROOF WARRANTED WATERPROOF 

31, OREY FMAR’S ST., 31, Fmame 


